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PREFACE 

THIS  short  life  of  William  Cardinal 
Allen  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaus 
tive.  The  writer  has  aimed  at  giving 
a  picture  of  the  man  and  of  his  great  spiritual 
work  for  the  Faith  in  England,  but  the  scope 
of  this  Series  has  prevented  him  from  going 
deeply  into  the  political  activities  which  had 
so  great  a  share  in  Allen's  closing  years. 
The  whole  history  of  this  aspect  of  the  Car 
dinal's  career  will  be  found,  together  with 
the  documents,  in  Father  Knox's  magnificent 
edition  of  The  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Car 
dinal  Allen. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  not  been  able 
to  pass  over  the  political  side  of  the  Cardinal's 
life  wholly  in  silence.  He  has  written  of  it 
with  all  frankness  and  sincerity,  not  hesitat 
ing  to  put  his  finger  on  points  in  which  he 
believes  that  this  great  man  was  mistaken 
or  misled. 
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But,  in  spite  of  political  mistakes,  the  life 
seems  to  become  greater  the  more  closely  it 
is  studied.  Allen  was  a  man  of  one  idea;  that 
idea  was  the  conversion  of  England.  For  that 
he  laboured  unceasingly,  for  that  he  endured 
voluntary  exile,  poverty,  trials,  calumnies, 
persecution,  for  that  he  undertook  the  great 
work  with  which  his  name  will  be  for  ever 
associated,  for  that  he  lived,  and  with  that 
hope  in  his  heart,  he  died.  It  is  easy  for  us 
now-a-days  to  point  out  his  mistakes,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  follow  his  glorious  example. 

The  writer  has  often  found  to  his  astonish 
ment  and  sorrow  how  little  is  known  among 
English  Catholics  of  this  great  man.  He 
trusts  that  this  short  and  inadequate  bio 
graphy  will  at  least  serve  to  interest  them 
in  his  life  and  work.  It  may  also,  perhaps, 
be  of  service  to  some  who  are  still  outside 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  for  which 
Allen  worked  and  suffered  so  much. 

The  authorities  used  are  mainly  the  two 

volumes   of    the   Douay    Diaries    and    the 

Letters  and  Memorials  edited  by  the  Fathers 

of  the  London  Oratory,  and  the  little  work 
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of  Nicholas  Fitzherbert,  the  Cardinal's  faith 
ful  secretary  and  friend.  This  last  is  entitled 
De  Alani  Cardinalis  vita  libellus  and  is 
appended  to  Fitzherbert's  treatise  DC  Ant i- 
(juitatc  ct  Continuatione  Catholiac  Religionis 
in  Anglia.  It  was  printed  in  1608  and  is 
dedicated  to  Paul  V.  The  author  speaks  of 
his  intention  of  writing  a  longer  and  more 
complete  life,  but  unfortunately  he  was  never 
able  to  carry  out  his  design. 

Nicholas  Fitzherbert  was  a  member  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family  which  for  several 
centuries  has  given  the  most  conspicuous 
proofs  of  its  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause. 
His  father  John  Fitzherbert  and  his  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  prison  for  the  Faith  after 
languishing  in  bonds,  the  one  for  twenty-six 
and  the  other  for  thirty-two  years.  His  cousin 
Thomas  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
exile  for  the  same  cause. 

He  was  himself  an  Oxford  man,  and  has 
left  us  a  most  interesting  description  of  the 
University  of  his  time.  On  account  of  his 
religion  he  did  not  take  his  degree,  but  re 
tired  to  Italy  where  he  studied  civil  law  at 
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Bologna.  In  1587  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Cardinal's  household,  and  served  him 
faithfully  till  his  death.  He  was  specially 
devoted  to  the  Order  of  St  Benedict,  and  on 
his  premature  death  by  drowning  at  Florence 
in  1612,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Badia  there.  His  Life  of  Allen  has  been  re 
printed  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials,  but  a 
copy  of  the  original  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  English  College  here.  Among 
other  works  to  which  the  writer  must  express 
his  obligations,  are  Gillow's  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  and  the  articles  on  Allen  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  the  new 
American  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  But  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  all  have  been,  of 
course,  the  Cardinal's  own  books  and  corre 
spondence. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  has  to  thank  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Giles,  Rector  of  the 
Venerable  English  College  for  placing  un 
reservedly  at  his  disposal  the  treasures  of 
the  College  Library.  This  little  work  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  written  within  those 
walls  where  Allen's  presence  still  seems  to 
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linger,  where  his  work  is  still  perpetuated, 
where  his  portrait  is  still  seen  and  venerated, 
and  where  his  sacred  remains  still,  as  we 
hope,  rest  in  peace. 

DOM  BEDE  CAMM,  O.S.B. 
Rome, 

Feast  of  St  A  ugustine  of  England 
May  26,  1908 
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WILLIAM  CARDINAL  ALLEN 

CHAPTER  I 

HOME  AND  UNIVERSITY  LIFE  (1532-1561) 

IN  all  England  there  is  no  county  so 
Catholic  as  Lancashire;  in  all  Lancashire 
there  is  no  part  so  faithful  as  the  Fylde, 
which  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  call 
"God  Almighty's  own  country,"  because  of 
the  multitude  of  holy  priests  who  sprang 
from  it.  And  of  all  those  priests  none  is 
more  renowned  than  William  Allen,  of 
Rossall  Grange,  who  became  a  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and,  under  God,  the 
preserver  of  the  faith  in  England. 

When  William  Allen  first  saw  the  light 
on  that  desolate,  wind-swept  coast,  and  was 
carried  for  baptism  to  Bispham  Church, 
England  was  still  Catholic.  And  yet  that 
year  1532  was  one  that  was  full  of  evil 
omen.  It  was  the  year  which  saw  Henry  VIII 
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defy  God's  law,  Christ's  Vicar  and  his  own 
conscience,  and  secretly  marry  Anne  Boleyn 
while  his  true  wife  lived;  and  this  same  year 
saw  one  raised  to  the  throne  of  St  Augustine 
who  was  to  betray  the  Church  of  God  and 
bring  English  Christianity  to  all  but  ruin. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  unworthy  successor  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated 
in  1 53  2  by  authority  of  a  Papal  Bull,  and  took 
the  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  which 
he  secretly  protested  he  never  meant  to 
keep;  and  within  two  years  he  had  accom 
plished  the  work  his  master  had  raised  him 
up  to  do,  and  England  was  formally  sepa 
rated  from  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

It  was  thus  at  a  dismal  time  that  William 
Allen  was  born.  Had  his  parents  only  known 
it,  here  was  the  one  ray  of  light  in  the  dark 
ness,  for  their  child  was  to  save  the  faith  for 
England,  the  faith  which  headstrong  king 
and  perjured  prelate  were  now  beginning  to 
destroy.  If  the  new  Herod  in  London  could 
have  read  the  future,  there  might  have  been 
a  new  massacre  of  innocents  in  Lancashire 
that  year. 
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Still,  as  long  as  Henry  VIII  lived,  there 
was  little  outward  change  in  church  or 
ceremony.  The  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated 
as  of  old  in  the  great  parish  church  at 
Poulton,  and  at  Bispham,  where  William's 
kinsman,  Jerome  Allen,  was  the  priest-in- 
charge.  In  every  parish  church  and  chapel 
throughout  the  land  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
offered  day  by  day  with  the  same  old  cere 
monial  and  in  the  same  sacred  vestments  that 
had  been  used  for  centuries.  The  stoups  at  the 
church  doors  were  all  filled  with  holy  water, 
the  sacraments  were  administered  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  and  on  the  whole  the  same 
doctrines  were  taught  from  the  pulpits. 
When  he  was  carried  as  a  new-born  babe  to 
the  font,  the  exorcisms  were  said  over  him 
as  of  old,  he  was  anointed  with  the  holy 
oils,  clad  in  the  chrisom-robe,  and  in  his 
baby  hand  was  placed  the  burning  taper.  As 
he  grew  older,  and  he  began  to  serve  at 
Holy  Mass,  he  would  not  have  known  that 
there  was  any  change  in  the  sacred  rite. 

And  yet  there  was  a  change,  all  the  more 
terrible  that  it  passed  so  unperceived.  If  the 
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boy  had  looked  through  the  old  Missal  that 
lay  on  its  cushion  during  the  Mass,  he  would 
have  found  the  name  of  the  Pope  scratched 
out  of  the  Canon,  the  Prayers,  and  the  Calen 
dar.  And  at  High  Mass  on  Sundays  he  must 
have  noticed  the  grave  looks  of  his  family 
and  friends  when  the  priest  read  the  bidding- 
prayer  after  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  people 
were  exhorted  to  pray  for  the  King's  Majesty 
as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England 
immediately  under  Christ. 

Still  more  significant  of  evil  was  the  news 
which  came  from  time  to  time  of  the  disso 
lution  of  monasteries,  the  destruction  of  the 
shrines  of  the  saints  and  the  scattering  of 
their  sacred  relics,  the  robbing  of  treasures 
consecrated  to  God  by  the  piety  of  our  fore 
fathers,  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  re 
mained  faithful  to  the  Holy  See,  such  as  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Blessed  Adrian  Fortescue, 
the  burning  of  Blessed  John  Forest  at  Smith- 
field,  the  cruel  butchery  of  three  Benedictine 
abbots  at  their  abbey  gates,  the  bloody  sup 
pression  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Such 
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news  was  indeed  heavy  hearing  to  the  good 
Catholics  of  the  Fylde,  and  many  an  anxious 
discussion  of  present  evils  and  dismal  fore 
boding  of  worse  to  come  must  have  been 
heard  round  the  fireside  at  Rossall 
Grange. 

For  the  people  among  whom  William 
Allen  was  brought  up  were  faithful  to  the 
old  religion,  and  fifty  years  later  he  was  able 
to  write  with  pride  and  joy  that  the  country 
of  his  birth  was  still  Catholic  to  the  core. 
That  it  is  still  so  largely  faithful  is  due 
chiefly  to  him. 

The  home  of  his  boyhood  was  a  large 
rambling  house,  a  grange  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Dieulacres  in  Staffordshire.  The 
Allen  family  had  held  it  for  some  time,  under 
the  abbots;  and  when  the  dissolution  drew 
near  one  of  their  own  family  wielded  the 
crozier  at  Dieulacres.  This  abbot,  Thomas, 
in  J534  granted  the  property  at  Rossall 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  to  his  kinsman, 
John  Allen  (our  hero's  father)  on  a  lease 
of  seventy  years,  and  so  it  remained  in 
the  family  until  it  was  unjustly  wrested  from 
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them  as  a  penalty  for  their  fidelity  to  Christ. 
The  neighbourhood  is  not  an  attractive  one; 
the  long  flats  may  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  but  they  are  certainly  not  picturesque, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  air  is  strong  and 
bracing,  and  the  seas  are  magnificent. 

Nowadays,  indeed,  the  scene  has  greatly 
changed  for  the  worse.  Allen's  old  home 
has  long  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
The  overgrown  seaside  resort  of  Blackpool 
now  spreads  out  its  vulgar  attractions  for 
the  tripper  over  the  sands  where  our  hero 
played  or  rode  as  a  boy.  But  even  Black 
pool  cannot  destroy  the  memories  which 
linger  round  the  place,  any  more  than  the 
magnificent  sunsets  which  are  still  its  glory. 

The  boy  was  of  gentle  birth,  allied  by 
blood  and  affinity  to  the  principal  families 
of  Lancashire.  His  mother  was  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  Listers,  as  noble  a  family  as  any. 
Like  the  mothers  of  nearly  all  the  great  and 
holy,  she  was  herself  distinguished  by  her 
virtues.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  first 
grace  God  gives  to  a  future  saint  is  to  bestow 
on  him  a  holy  mother.  And  his  family  one 
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and  all  remained  faithful  to  God's  Church, 
and  suffered  for  their  fidelity. 

He  had  two  brothers:  George,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  and  Gabriel,  who  was  younger 
than  himself.  He  had  also  two  sisters:  Mary, 
who  married  Christopher  Coniers  of  York 
shire,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  William 
Hesketh,  of  Poulton,  a  near  neighbour  of  the 
Aliens.  These  both  belonged  to  devout 
Catholic  families  and  suffered  much  for 
the  faith. 

When  Allen  was  fifteen,  a  great  change 
came  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  in  his 
own  life.  Henry  VIII  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  boy,  Edward  VI,  and  the  country  began 
to  experience  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  words, 
"Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a 
child."  And  this  same  year,  which  saw  Pro 
testantism  naked  and  unashamed,  for  the 
first  time  in  power  in  this  Catholic  land,  saw 
William  Allen  leave  home  for  the  first  time, 
and  go  up  to  Oxford. 

It  is  a  momentous  step  in  any  boy's  life 
when  he  first  leaves  home,  and  it  was  most 
emphatically  so  in  our  hero's  case.  Oxford 
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was  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  on  him 
and  on  his  whole  future  life.  He  was  not  in 
deed  to  spend  a  great  many  years  there, 
although  he  was  to  remain  there  during  two 
reigns,  to  witness  momentous  changes  there, 
to  advance  step  by  step  to  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  University.  But  Oxford  was  to 
be  to  Allen,  what  it  afterwards  became  to 
John  Henry  Newman,  the  inspiration  of  his 
whole  life.  Allen,  like  Newman  after  him, 
had  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  breast  of 
the  Alma  Mater  whom  he  so  passionately 
loved,  in  order  to  follow  whither  God  and 
conscience  led  him,  but  he  never  forgot  her. 
Like  Newman  he  was  to  exchange  the  doc 
tor's  gown  for  Rome's  imperial  purple,  and 
yet  he  too  might  have  inscribed  over  the 
picture  of  Oxford  which  was  engraved  on 
his  heart,  the  haunting  legend,  "Son  of  man, 
shall  these  bones  live  ?  O  Lord  God,  Thou 
knowest ! " 

And  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  college 
which  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the 
glorious  name  of  Newman,  was  also  the  col 
lege  to  which  this  future  cardinal  attached 
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himself,  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII,  our 
Lady  of  Oriel. 

The  great  University,  mother  of  high 
enthusiasms,  and  home,  as  men  say,  of  lost 
causes,  took  this  boy  to  her  heart,  and  he 
became  all  hers.  She  fascinated  him  with 
her  mysterious  charm,  inspired  him  with 
her  undying  youth,  stamped  on  his  young 
soul  her  indelible  mark,  moulded  him  after 
her  own  pattern,  and  made  him  what  he  was. 
Lancashire  had  given  him  the  sturdy  faith  of 
her  children,  the  grit  and  courage  that 
shrink  from  no  trials  and  fear  no  dangers 
where  conscience  is  concerned,  and  Oxford 
added  the  lofty  enthusiasm,  the  high  aims, 
the  patient  striving  after  the  ideal,  the  love 
of  the  glorious  past,  which  are  her  own  best 
gifts.  And  so  wholly  and  entirely  did  he  be 
come  a  son  of  the  old  Catholic  Oxford,  the 
Oxford  of  St  Edmund  Rich,  Grosseteste, 
Chichele,  Wykeham  and  More,  that  he 
was  able  to  perpetuate  her  life  in  a  new 
form,  and  himself  to  become  the  father  of  a 
new  Oxford,  an  Oxford  in  exile,  an  Oxford 
persecuted  and  despised,  and  yet  a  truer 
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offspring  of  the  old  Mother  than  the  Oxford 
of  the  Reformation  which  was  now  about  to 
be  born. 

He  came  to  Oxford  at  a  crisis  of  her  his 
tory,  this  boy  who  was  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
the  first  Oxford  Movement.  At  the  death  of 
the  old  lion,  the  jackals  flung  themselves  on 
the  prey  and  ravened  and  destroyed  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Oxford  was  already, 
like  every  city  in  the  land,  full  of  sad  ruins 
freshly  made.  Osney  had  gone,  and  Rewley, 
and  with  those  stately  abbeys  had  fallen 
the  Monastic  colleges  such  as  Durham  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  Cistercian  house  of  St 
Bernard.  The  ruin  that  was  to  follow  was 
yet  more  heartbreaking.  Allen  must  have 
looked  on  with  burning  indignation  and 
horror  at  the  atrocious  vandalism  which  now 
began  to  make  war  upon  all  that  was  ancient, 
venerable  and  sacred.  The  boy  king's  com 
missioners  plundered  to  their  hearts'  con 
tent,  sacked  the  college  chapels,  destroyed 
the  libraries,  broke  the  glorious  stained 
glass  in  the  windows  and  raged  with  fury 
against  all  that  spoke  of  the  ancient  faith. 
10 
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Had  they  been  Mohammedans,  they  could 
hardly  have  done  worse!  As  the  Public 
Orator  put  it  at  the  tercentenary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  "Sad 
times  fell  upon  the  University  when  super 
stition  and  ignorance  combined  to  destroy 
what  learning  and  munificence  had  created." 

One  can  fancy  young  Allen  looking  on 
with  clenched  fists  and  scalding  tears  of 
helpless  anger  as  the  glorious  reredos  of 
All  Souls  Chapel  was  hacked  to  pieces,  as 
the  images  and  altars  were  defaced  and 
desecrated,  the  organs  burnt  in  the  college 
quadrangles,  and  even  the  sacred  pyx  in 
which  the  Body  of  the  Lord  had  lain  so  long 
cut  down  and  broken  into  pieces. 

More  frightful  sacrileges  were  winked  at 
or  encouraged.  At  Magdalen  a  wretched 
youth  on  Whitsun  Eve,  1549,  dared  to  attack 
the  priest  at  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Mass,  and  snatch  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  from  his  hands  and  trample  it  under 
foot. 

Terrible  too,  to  all  who  loved  learning, 
was  the  wanton  destruction  of  priceless 
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manuscripts.  Cartloads  of  books  were  carried 
off  to  the  fire  or  sold  to  merchants  to  wrap 
their  wares  in.  Anything  which  these  mise 
rable  men  did  not  understand  was  condemned 
as  savouring  of  popish  superstition.  Books 
on  mathematics  or  geometry  were  destroyed, 
"because  accounted  popish  or  diabolical  or 
both."  All  MSS.  that  were  guilty  of  the 
superstition  of  displaying  red  letters  on  their 
fronts  or  titles  were  doomed;  ribald  young 
men  carried  great  spoils  of  books  on  biers 
up  and  down  the  city,  singing  as  at  a  mock 
funeral,  and  their  priceless  burdens  were 
finally  burnt  in  the  common  market-place. 
The  story  of  it  all,  as  told  by  contem 
poraries,  is  all  but  incredible.  The  University 
library  was  stripped  so  bare  that  even  the 
very  shelves  were  sold  for  firewood,  the 
quadrangles  of  New  College  were  for  days 
littered  with  torn  manuscripts.  Bale  says  he 
knew  a  grocer  who  bought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings' 
price,  "a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken."  "This 
stuff  hath  he  occupied  in  the  stead  of  grey 
paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  ten  years 
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past,  and  yet  he  hath  store  enough  for  as 
many  years  to  come." 

Wood  adds:  "What  shall  or  more  can  be 
said  ?  All  things  at  this  time  were  in  a  very 
sad  condition.  The  Scholars  were  reduced 
to  an  inconsiderable  number  in  respect  of 
former  times,  they  choosing  rather  to  undergo 
misery  elsewhere  than  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
such  whom  they  accounted  no  better  than 
mad  people.  The  Colleges,  and  especially 
the  ancient  Halls,  were  either  laid  waste  or 
become  the  receptacles  of  poor  religious 
people  turned  out  of  their  cloisters.  .  .  . 
The  benefactions  which  scholars  did  enjoy 
through  the  piety  of  good  men  wrere  taken 
away,  either  by  pretended  authority  or  con 
nivance,  their  liberties  and  privileges  invaded 
and  borne  down  by  the  citizens.  .  .  .  The 
schools  were  unfrequented  and  many  of 
them  pulled  down ;  no  one  having  any  heart 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  any  further 
than  to  learn  to  read  and  write." 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  University 
was  an  apostate  and  married  priest  named 
Cox,  whom  Elizabeth's  Government  after- 
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wards  made  Bishop  of  Ely.  A  squib  which 
was  much  circulated  in  the  University  at 
the  time  declared: 

He  was  chose  Chancellor  for  faults  amending, 
He  mended  (indeed)  from  good  to  the  bad, 

He  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  devil's  sending: 
Never  was  toun  such  another  had. 

It  was  under  such  sad  circumstances  as 
these  that  William  Allen  began  his  Oxford 
life  at  Oriel.  He  must  have  assisted  at  the 
last  Mass  sung  in  the  college  chapel,  though 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  absented  himself 
from  the  services  of  the  new  religion  which 
were  substituted  for  the  ancient  rites.  His 
enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  bitter  in 
later  days,  never  dared  to  assert  that  he 
had  in  any  way  compromised  his  faith  or 
yielded  to  the  evil  of  the  times.  If  he  had 
ever  defiled  his  soul  by  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy  or  by  any  compliance  with  the 
new  form  of  worship,  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  cast  the  fact  in  his  teeth.  He  seems 
to  have  been  left  alone — and  indeed  he  was 
but  a  boy — while  he  pursued  his  studies 
steadily  and  successfully  under  the  guidance 
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of  a  zealous  Catholic  tutor,  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Phillips.  We  are  told  that  he  "profited 
to  a  miracle  in  logic  and  philosophy,"  and 
finally  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1550  with 
such  distinction  that  he  was  in  the  same 
year  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  of  his 
college. 

Evidently  the  Oriel  Common  Room  of  this 
period  was  far  removed  from  any  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  Protestantism,  and  wel 
comed  the  ardent  young  Lancashire  Catholic 
as  a  fitting  addition  to  its  number. 

When  Queen  Mary's  accession  brought 
new  hope  to  all  who  loved  the  ancient  ways, 
Allen  was  free  to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ecclesi 
astical  state,  and  after  seven  years  spent  in 
literary  and  philosophical  studies,  he  pro 
ceeded  M.A.  on  July  16,  1554. 

In  1556  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  an  establishment  now  merged 
in  the  neighbouring  college  of  Oriel,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  year  he  served  as  one 
of  the  proctors  of  the  University.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  happiness  to  him  to  assist  in 
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restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  Catholic 
faith  and  practice  in  his  college  and  Univer 
sity,  though  we  may  suppose  that  he  looked 
with  mixed  feelings  on  the  cruel  execution 
of  the  heretical  bishops.  Cardinal  Pole  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Allen's  character,  and 
when  Sir  Thomas  Pope  engaged  on  his 
great  work  of  refounding  the  old  house  of 
the  monks  of  Durham  as  a  new  college  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  advised 
the  founder  to  select  Allen  as  one  of  the  first 
Fellows.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  design 
did  not  take  effect — possibly  Allen  was  un 
willing  to  leave  St  Mary's  Hall — but  the 
intention  is  interesting  to  those  who  love  to 
trace  the  parallel  between  the  pioneers  of 
the  two  Oxford  movements,  for  Cardinal 
Newman  was  as  closely  connected  with 
Trinity  College  as  with  Oriel. 

Just  before  Queen  Mary  died,  and  with  her 
so  many  hopes  and  fears,  our  hero  was  nomi 
nated  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 
He  was  not  yet  in  sacred  orders,  and  though 
the  Queen's  death  perhaps  prevented  his 
taking  possession  of  his  stall,  the  fact  shows 
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in  what  high  esteem  he  was  regarded  by 
those  in  authority. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  sad 
change  came  over  his  fortunes,  as  over  those 
of  all  who  were  faithful  to  the  ancient  paths. 
The  Universities  were  "purged"  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  hands  as  they  had 
been  under  Edward  VI.  Cox  came  up  with  a 
new  set  of  Visitors,  and  having  sacked  the 
college  chapels,  proceeded  to  deprive  those 
Heads  of  houses  and  other  dignitaries  who 
had  the  grace  to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  the 
ancient  faith. 

This  visitation  began  in  June,  1 559,  but  the 
Visitors  had  to  proceed  warily  at  first,  and 
with  some  degree  of  moderation.  "To  press 
the  oath  of  supremacy  very  vigorously 
would,"  as  a  Protestant  historian  has  admit 
ted,  "have  meant  to  turn  out  practically  all 
the  Heads  of  houses,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Fellows." 

Nevertheless,  in  a  few  short  years  the  Uni 
versity  was  almost  depopulated,  almost  every 
college  had  seen  its  Head  and  many  of  its 
Fellows  deprived  for  Popery,  and  some,  like 
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CHAPTER  II 

LOUVAIN  AND  ENGLAND  (1561-1565). 

SOME  of  the  most  illustrious  Oxford 
exiles  had  found  their  way  to  Louvain, 
whither  they  were  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  University.  Here,  in  this  quaint  old 
Flemish  city,  was  quite  a  colony  of  English 
Catholics,  a  colony  that  was  being  constantly 
recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  our  country. 
To  the  English  pilgrim  of  our  own  day  Lou- 
vain  is  still  full  of  the  memories  of  these 
great  men.  The  glorious  church  of  St  Pierre, 
the  ruins  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  the 
Convent  of  St  Ursula  by  the  canal-side,  the 
stately  abbey  of  St  Gertrude,  Mont  Ce"sar, 
now  crowned  by  its  Benedictine  abbey  and 
its  colossal  statue  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  many  another  sacred  spot,  still  speak 
eloquently  of  the  exiles,  the  confessors  and 
the  martyrs  of  our  race,  who  there  found  a 
refuge,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  cruel 
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persecution  raging  against  all  that  they  held 
most  dear  and  sacred  in  Elizabethan  Eng 
land.  Still  we  may  find  the  brass  or  monu 
mental  slab  on  the  floor  of  many  a  church 
and  convent  chapel  inscribed  with  familiar 
names.  Still,  as  we  thread  the  narrow  streets, 
we  seem  to  catch  glimpses  of  their  forms. 
There,  surely,  passes  the  Blessed  John 
Storey  in  his  blood-red  Doctor's  gown,  or 
the  martyred  canon  of  St  Gertrude's,  Lau 
rence  Vaux,  in  his  white  habit  and  rochet, 
or  the  great  theologian,  Thomas  Stapleton, 
of  New  College,  meditating  on  his  new  work 
which  is  to  crush  the  Anglican  heresy  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  learning  and  of  logic.  Or  we 
pass  a  convent  wall,  and  wonder  if  still  be 
hind  that  high  enclosure  there  lie  hid  those 
Brides  of  Christ  who  gave  up  happy  and 
luxurious  homes  in  England  to  serve  their 
Divine  Spouse  in  poverty  and  exile,  but  in 
peace.  And  lo,  a  little  door  in  the  wall  seems 
to  open,  and  we  behold  blind  old  Mother 
Margaret  Clement  led  forth  at  the  head  of 
a  little  procession  of  English  nuns,  to  found 
the  new  convent  of  St  Monica's,  with  few 
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resources  but  faith  and  hope  and  love,  and 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  Blessed  Thomas 
More  which  were  her  dowry.  But  we  are 
anticipating  here,  for  in  that  little  group  are 
the  widowed  sister-in-law  and  the  nieces  of 
William  Allen,  who  are  still  living  in  com 
parative  peace  at  Rossall  Grange. 

But  the  memories  of  Louvain  are  too  en 
thralling,  and  we  must  keep  to  our  hero  and 
his  history. 

At  Louvain  Allen  found  such  men  as 
Thomas  Harding,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Jewel's  most  redoubtable  oppo 
nent;  Richard  Smith,  late  Regius  Professor 
of  Theology;  John  Clement,  late  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Rhetoric,  who  had  married  the 
foster-daughter  of  Blessed  Thomas  More; 
William  Rastell,  judge  and  printer,  that 
same  blessed  martyr's  nephew;  Nicholas 
Sander,  late  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  the 
famous  historian  of  the  Anglican  Schism; 
besides  Stapleton,  Storey  and  others  of  the 
greatest  of  Oxford's  sons.  Besides  these, 
there  was  Cuthbert  Scott,  the  last  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  other  worthies  of  the 
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University  of  Cambridge.  Now  at  Louvain, 
the  exiles  set  themselves  to  work,  and  pro 
duced  a  series  of  powerful  books  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  confutation  of  Pro 
testant  errors.  These  books  were  smuggled 
over  to  England  in  large  quantities,  and 
produced  a  powerful  effect  in  confirming 
waverers  and  reclaiming  many  who  had 
fallen  away.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
exiles  called  the  two  houses  in  which  they 
lived  Oxford  and  Canterbury. 

Allen  threw  himself  into  the  work,  and 
produced  in  1561  the  first  draft  of  a  book 
which  he  published  four  years  later,  entitled 
A  Defense  and  Declaration  of  the  Catholike 
Churchies  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory,  and 
Prayers  for  the  Soules  Departed.  It  was  re 
printed  in  a  modern  dress  in  1886  by  the 
late  Father  Bridgett,  C.SS.R. 

Allen  says  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote 
the  first  sketch  of  this  book  to  satisfy  a 
friend  of  his,  "Very  studious  of  the  truth  and 
zealous  of  God's  house,  one  that  learned  to 
believe  first  and  then  sought  to  understand 
afterwards,"  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
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"the  Church's  doctrine  and  the  Christian 
people's  faith  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for 
the  departed  stood."  This  friend  was  so 
pleased  with  what  Allen  had  written  that 
he  showed  the  manuscript  to  many  others, 
rather  to  the  distress  of  its  author,  who, 
"though  he  was  well  contented  that  the 
simple  people,  or  any  other  should  take 
profit  or  pleasure  by  his  pain,"  yet  remem 
bered  the  saying  of  Nebridius,  the  friend  of 
St  Augustine,  "that  he  loved  not  a  short 
answer  to  a  long  question."  He  feared,  in 
fact,  that  he  had  treated  so  difficult  and  im 
portant  a  subject  too  briefly  and  hastily, 
and  so  he  determined  to  give  more  study  to 
the  question  and  then  to  publish  a  treatise 
on  it.  For  though  he  would  naturally  have 
preferred  the  life  of  a  quiet  student  rather 
than  that  of  a  controversialist,  he  felt  that 
his  duty  towards  his  mother  the  Church, 
and  the  sad  condition  of  the  times,  made  it 
imperative  to  defend  the  faith  as  to  a  doctrine 
which  he  "perceived,  of  all  other  causes  in 
the  world,  most  to  touch  the  very  core  of 
heresy." 
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Meanwhile  he  supported  himself  by  acting- 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  named  Chris 
topher  Blount,  who  became  well  known  in 
later  years  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1600 
for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 

This  young  man  fell  sick  of  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  Allen  lost  his  own  health  in 
nursing  him.  So  assiduous  was  his  care  of 
this  dear  patient  that  he  contracted  his 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  been  con 
sumption,  and  for  awhile  his  own  life  was 
threatened.  Allen  was,  in  fact,  told  by  the 
physicians  that  his  only  hope  of  a  permanent 
cure  was  to  return  to  England  and  breathe 
once  more  the  wonderfully  bracing  air  of  his 
native  county. 

He  was  forced  to  obey  this  advice,  although 
it  was  not  altogether  safe  for  him  to  return. 
But  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
by  Divine  Providence  that  he  should  thus 
return  to  England.  His  visit  there  was  to 
sow  seed  of  which  we  yet  admire  the  fruits. 
If  Lancashire  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been, 
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the  most  faithful  county  in  England,  it  seems 
tobe  mainly  due,  under  God,  to  this  visit  of  its 
greatest  son. 

The  Catholic  religion  in  England  was 
going  through  a  crisis  at  this  time.  The 
Government  were  striving  their  utmost  to 
exact  not  indeed  intellectual  assent  to  its 
new  form  of  religion,  but  at  least  outward 
conformity.  Those  who  refused  to  attend 
their  parish  churches,  now  stripped  of  almost 
every  emblem  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  dese 
crated  by  the  new-fangled  services  compiled 
by  Cranmer  under  Edward  VI,  were  con 
demned  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  pay  heavy 
fines  for  each  Sunday  they  absented  them 
selves,  while  if  they  dared  to  assist  in  secret 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  by 
a  Catholic  priest,  they  were  liable  to  im 
prisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Such 
severe  enactments — and  they  were  only  the 
comparatively  mild  beginnings  of  a  series 
of  penal  laws  ever  growing  more  fero 
cious  and  far-reaching — naturally  caused 
dismay,  and  led  the  reluctant  people  to  won 
der  whether  it  would  not  be  lawful  by  a 
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merely  passive  assistance  at  the  new  ser 
vices  to  escape  penalties  so  cruel.  Thus  there 
were  many  who,  through  fear  of  conse 
quences,  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
represented,  through  any  doubt  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  new  religion,  were  weak 
enough  to  attend  its  services,  and  thus  ex 
pose  themselves  to  the  grave  danger  of 
eventually  losing  their  faith. 

Allen  was  horrified  at  this  state  of  things. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  re 
stored,  he  flung  himself  into  the  fray,  and 
though  he  had  not  yet  received  priest's 
orders,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  forti 
fying  in  the  faith  all  whom  he  could  influence, 
and  especially  to  urging  them  to  abstain 
from  all  communication  with  heretics  in  the 
Protestant  worship  by  law  established.  He 
himself  has  given  an  account  of  what  he  then 
accomplished,  in  a  letter  written  in  1578. 

After  enumerating  the  various  causes  by 
which  the  English  Catholics  were  aroused 
to  a  new  zeal  for  the  faith,  he  says: 

"  This  change  was  wonderfully  furthered 
by  the  familiar  conversations  which  I  had 
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some  years  ago,  when  I  was  staying  at  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  gentry  and  nobility 
in  England.  In  these  I  demonstrated  by  irre 
fragable  notes  and  tokens  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See,  and  I 
proved  by  popular  but  invincible  arguments 
that  the  truth  was  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
save  with  us  Catholics.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was 
brought  about  in  a  very  short  time  that  a 
vast  number  of  our  countrymen  not  only 
came  to  hold  right  views  about  religion,  but 
abstained  altogether  from  the  Communion, 
churches,  sermons,  books  and  all  spiritual 
communication  with  heretics;  a  most  diffi 
cult  thing  to  obtain  in  that  country,  because 
of  the  iniquitous  laws,  and  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment,  as  well  as  other  penalties, 
which  it  entails,  and  also  because  those  who 
were  in  other  respects  Catholics  had  already, 
through  fear,  given  way  to  such  an  extent 
in  this  matter,  that  not  only  laymen,  who 
believed  the  faith  in  their  hearts  and  heard 
Mass  at  home  when  they  could,  frequented 
the  schismatical  churches  and  ceremonies — 
some  even  communicating  in  them — but 
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many  priests  said  Mass  secretly  and  cele 
brated  the  heretical  offices  and  Supper  in 
public,  thus  becoming  partakers  often  on  the 
same  day  (O  horrible  impiety!)  of  the  chalice 
of  the  Lord  and  the  chalice  of  devils. 

"And  this  arose  from  the  false  persuasion 
that  it  was  enough  to  hold  the  faith  interiorly 
while  obeying  the  Sovereign  in  externals, 
especially  in  singing  psalms  and  parts  of 
Scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  a  thing 
which  seemed  to  them  indifferent,  and,  in 
persons  otherwise  virtuous,  worthy  of  tolera 
tion  on  account  of  the  terrible  rigour  of  the 
laws.Wherefore,  at  the  beginning,  many  peo 
ple  blamed  those  on  our  side  for  over-much 
severity,  because  we  said  that  this  practice 
was  by  no  means  permissible  to  Catholics." 

Allen  goes  on  to  say  that  so  successful 
had  his  efforts  been  that  no  man  was  any 
longer  regarded  as  a  genuine  Catholic, 
capable  of  absolution,  who  did  not  abstain 
altogether  from  the  heretical  services.  Nor 
had  this  enforcement  of  discipline  lessened 
the  number  of  Catholics,  as  had  been  pre 
dicted,  but  rather  the  contrary.  "  For  we  have 
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now  more  confessors  and  genuine  Catholics, 
than  with  all  our  indulgence  and  connivance 
we  then  had  concealed  Christians." 

Nevertheless,  the  controversy  went  on  for 
some  years,  and  many  books  had  to  be 
written  to  enforce  the  hard  duty  of  resisting 
the  law,  until  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Fathers  there 
assembled,  after  due  consideration,  decided 
that  the  attendance  at  Protestant  services 
was  unlawful  to  Catholics,  since  it  was 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  apostasy. 

Writing  as  late  as  1592,  Cardinal  Allen 
exhorted  the  priests  on  the  English  Mission 
to  take  care  "  not  to  teach  or  defend  that  it 
was  lawful  to  communicate  with  the  Protes 
tants  in  their  prayers  or  services  or  conven 
ticles  where  they  meet  to  administer  their 
untrue  Sacraments ;  for  this  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church  and  the  holy 
doctors  in  all  ages."  He  adds  that,  "to  make 
all  sure,  I  have  demanded  the  Pope's  Holi 
ness,  that  now  is,  his  sentence,  who  expressly 
told  me  that  to  participate  with  the  Protes 
tants,  either  by  praying  with  them  or  coming 
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to  their  churches  or  services  or  such  like, 
was  by  no  means  lawful  or  dispensable,  but 
added  withal  that  such  as  of  fear  or  weak 
ness  or  other  temporal  force  or  necessity 
should  do  it,  ought  to  be  gently  dealt  with 
and  easily  absolved.  This  is  His  Holiness* 
express  will  and  mine  opinion,  in  which  I 
desire  all  my  loving  fellows  to  agree,  ut  non 
sint  in  vobis  schismata"  (that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you). 

In  another  place  he  gives  a  sad  picture  of 
the  Catholics  who  persisted  in  disobeying 
the  Church's  law,  pointing  out  how  miserable 
they  were,  "  mistrusted,  doubted  and  hated 
by  the  Protestants  .  .  .  forced  to  swear  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  most  wicked,  untrue 
and  impossible,"  i.e.,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  over  the  Church,  "  as  also  to  receive 
such  falsified  Sacraments  as  they  in  their 
hearts  condemn  to  the  pit  of  hell,  and  know 
to  be  poison  to  their  own  souls,  and  to  their 
friends  who  for  company's  sake  do  receive 
with  them ;  and,  finally,  being  constrained  to 
hear  and  hire  such  ministers  as  daily  read, 
speak  and  preach  nothing  but  blasphemy 
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against  Christ's  Vicar,  Church,  Sacraments, 
vSaints  and  all  holy  things."  He  points  out 
how  they  were  forced  "  to  live,  and,  alas ! 
•often  to  die,  in  infinite  distress  of  mind  and 
torments  of  conscience  passing  all  other 
human  miseries." 

His  teaching  was  sometimes  enforced  by 
God's  manifest  judgements  on  those  who 
thus  tampered  with  their  conscience.  We 
read  of  one  gentleman  living  at  Iffley,  near 
Oxford,  who  had  two  sons,  priests,  whom  he 
kept  at  home  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church  immediately  if  he 
should  fall  ill.  Meanwhile,  to  save  his  estates, 
he  went  to  the  Protestant  services.  But  God 
was  not  thus  to  be  mocked,  and  the  un 
happy  man  fell  down  dead  just  as  he  was 
entering  St  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford  to 
attend  the  Protestant  worship.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  now  to  see  that  for  the  Church  to  have 
permitted  such  conduct  would  have  been 
suicidal.  Had  Catholics  been  allowed  to 
assist  freely  at  Protestant  worship,  and 
to  listen  to  heretical  sermons,  their  faith 
would  gradually  have  been  undermined,  and 
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even  if  they  themselves  remained  faithful, 
their  children  would  have  fallen  away.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  final  triumph 
of  heresy  in  England,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Anglican  religion  was  forced 
upon  a  reluctant  nation,  and  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Catho 
lics  formed  a  majority  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  know  many  details  of  Allen's 
sojourn  in  Lancashire.  His  father  still  lived 
at  Rossall,  and  there,  no  doubt,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time;  but  as  his  fervent  zeal 
soon  made  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
Government,  he  was  forced  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  often  to  conceal  him 
self  in  the  houses  of  his  friends.  Tradition 
says  that  he  found  a  frequent  refuge  in  two 
old  halls  not  far  from  Rossall — Lay  ton,  the 
seat  of  the  Butlers,  and  Mains  or  Monk's 
Hall,  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Wil 
liam  Hesketh.  Layton  Hall  has  disappeared, 
but  the  old  house  at  Mains  is  fortunately 
still  standing  almost  intact,  and  is  still  in 
possession  of  Catholics  who  hold  it  by  unin 
terrupted  inheritance  from  William  Hesketh. 
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Mr  Fitzherbert-Brockholes,  of  Claughton 
Hall,  its  present  owner,  has  in  his  possession 
a  long  and  handsome  walking-stick  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Allen, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  at  Claughton  boasts 
a  magnificent  Pre-Reformation  chalice,  one 
of  the  finest  now  existing,  which  also  comes 
from  Mains,  and  was  no  doubt  used  by  the 
Blessed  Edmund  Campion  when  he  paid  a 
visit  there  in  1581. 

A  curious  coincidence  is  that  the  family 
which  now  owns  Mains  Hall  gave  to  William 
Allen  his  most  faithful  friend  and  disciple, 
in  the  person  of  his  secretary  and  biogra 
pher,  Nicholas  Fitzherbert.  Tradition  says 
that  the  secret  chamber  in  Mains  Hall  was 
long  the  future  Cardinal's  hiding-place  while 
he  was  being  hunted  by  his  enemies. 

The  old  house  has  been  much  modernised, 
but  it  is  still  substantially  the  same  as  in 
Allen's  time.  It  was  roofed  with  tiles  about 
six  inches  square,  piled  thickly  upon  one 
another,  and,  it  is  said,  contained  several 
secret  chambers  or  hiding-places.  Only  one 
of  these  hiding-holes  is  now  known  to  exist, 
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it  is  situated  in  the  chimney  near  the  mantel 
piece  of  the  hall,  and  is  entered  from  the 
floor  above  by  means  of  a  ladder.  It  is  said 
to  show  signs  of  having  been  occupied.  In 
1836  the  old  chapel  over  a  stable  still  con 
tained  its  altar,  but  most  of  the  more  interest 
ing  and  valuable  furniture  has  now  been 
removed  to  Claughton  Hall. 

The  success  which  attended  Allen's  la 
bours  in  Lancashire  was  so  great  that  before 
long  he  was  compelled  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  His  new  place  of  abode,  we  are  told, 
was  not  far  from  Oxford,  and  the  neighbour 
hood  of  his  old  university,  where  he  still  had 
many  friends,  opened  to  him  a  fresh  field  for 
his  zeal.  We  do  not  know  what  was  that 
fortunate  house  which  was  chosen  as  a  refuge 
by  this  great  man.  But  the  fruits  of  his  work 
at  Oxford  were  to  be  both  remarkable  and 
enduring.  He  made  friendships  there  which 
were  later  on  to  be  cemented  by  common 
suffering  and  common  work  for  the  same 
holy  cause.  At  New  College,  at  St  John's,  at 
Trinity  and  other  houses,  he  found  men  who 
were  willing  to  give  up  their  cultured  ease 
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and  leisured  learning,  their  hopes  of  prefer 
ment  and  their  present  prosperity  to  labour 
in  obscurity  and  poverty  at  building  up  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

His  influence  at  Oxford  as  in  Lancashire 
never  waned,  and  we  think  that  the  long 
fidelity  both  of  the  university  and  of  the 
county  to  the  ancient  religion  is  greatly 
due  to  the  labours,  example  and  teaching  of 
William  Allen. 

Here,  too,  he  wrote  his  second  work,  A 
treatise  made  in  defence  of  the  lawful  power 
and  authority  of  Priesthood  to  remit  sins: 
Of  the  people's  duty  for  confession  of  their 
sins  to  God's  ministers:  And  of  the  Church's 
meaning  concerning  Indulgences,  commonly 
called  the  Pope's  pardons. 

Thus  he  defended  the  faith  at  each  point 
at  which  its  enemies  attacked  it  most  fiercely. 

The  book  on  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  also  received  its  final  form  at  this  time, 
and  was  published  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Louvain. 

He  was,  however,  soon  forced  to  seek  a 
new  place  of  refuge,  and  this  time  he  found 
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shelter  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  family 
of  the  Duke,  who,  though  himself  a  Protes 
tant,  gave  protection  to  several  learned 
Catholics.  Here  he  continued  his  labours  for 
souls,  and  he  succeeded  in  bringingback  some 
wanderers  to  the  Church.  It  was  while  living 
here  in  1 564  that  he  wrote  a  short  tract  con 
cerning  the  Notes  of  the  Church,  or  Certain 
brief  reasons  concerning  Catholic  Faith,  which 
obtained  a  wide  circulation.  So  telling  was 
this  vigorous  pamphlet,  and  so  greatly  did  it 
excite  the  fury  of  the  government,  that  he  was 
advised  to  leave  England,  as  he  could  no 
longer  remain  there  in  safety. 

He  therefore  returned  once  more  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  1565,  and  went  back  to 
Louvain. 

He  then  determined  to  seek  Holy  Orders, 
and  he  received  them  at  Malines  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  He  was  now  a  priest  of 
God's  Church,  and  his  powers  of  usefulness 
in  the  sacred  cause  he  had  espoused  were 
thereby  immensely  strengthened. 

The  great  work  of  his  life  was  now  about 
to  be  made  clear  to  him,  and  from  this  date 
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he  was  to  become  the  instrument  in  God's 
hands  of  preserving  the  Catholic  faith  in  our 
unhappy  country. 

Meanwhile  his  enemies,  not  knowing  that 
he  had  escaped  their  hands,  were  making 
vigorous  search  for  him  in  England.  In  a 
writ  issued  by  the  Queen,  February  21,  1567, 
to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  for  the 
apprehension  of  "certain  persons  who  had 
been  justly  deprived  of  their  offices  of  minis 
try  for  their  contempt  and  obstinacy,  the  list 
is  worthily  headed  by  the  name  of 'Allen,' 
who  wrote  the  late  book  on  Purgatory." 

From  this  time  there  was  no  one  whom 
the  party  in  power  in  England  hated  so  in 
tensely  or  sought  so  eagerly  to  injure  as  our 
hero. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  SEMINARY 

AFTER  spending  some  two  years  in 
Flanders,  at  Louvain  and  Malines, 
and  bringing  out  his  books  on  Purga 
tory  (the  preface  of  which  is  dated  "At 
Antwerp,  the  Second  of  May,  1565")  and 
the  power  of  the  Priesthood,  Allen  deter 
mined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
this  he  was  but  treading  in  the  steps  of 
countless  numbers  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
throughout  the  ages  of  faith,  from  the  time 
when  St  Wilfrid  and  St  Benet  Biscop  made 
their  memorable  journeys  to  the  Holy  City. 
St  Boniface  tells  us  that  the  road  to  Rome  was 
worn  by  the  feet  of  English  pilgrims,  and  in 
deed,  our  countrymen  never  forgot  that  they 
owed  their  Christianity  to  Rome,  and  next  to 
the  desire  they  felt  to  kneel  at  the  tombs  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  was  the  wish  to  see  the  cradle 
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of  their  faith  upon  the  Coelian  Hill,  and 
venerate  the  relics  of  him  whom  St  Bede 
had  taught  them  to  call  their  apostle — St 
Gregory  the  Great. 

And  at  a  time  so  critical  as  this,  when 
England  seemed  falling  away  from  her  an 
cient  allegiance,  it  was  natural  that  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  should  turn  with 
passionate  love  and  devotion  to  the  Rock 
from  whence  they  had  been  hewn,  and  that 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  they  should  pro 
claim  before  angels  and  men  that  though 
men  might  revolt,  they  at  least  remained 
loyal,  and  though  all  other  men  should 
forsake  Christ  and  His  Vicar,  they  at  least 
would  cling  to  them  more  closely. 

And  thus  it  was  that  in  the  autumn  of  1 567 
Allen  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  in  the  com 
pany  of  his  old  Oxford  tutor,  MorganPhillips, 
and  of  Dr  Vendeville,  at  that  time  Regius 
Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of 
Douay,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Tournay. 
Dr  Vendeville  was  a  very  holy  priest,  and 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo,  St  Philip  Neri,  and  Cardinal 
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Baronius.  His  object  in  going  to  Rome  was 
to  lay  before  the  Supreme  Pontiff  a  scheme 
he  had  at  heart  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  at  Rome, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  Pope 
to  attend  to  him,  so  much  occupied  was  His 
Holiness  with  other  more  pressing  needs. 
He  was  much  discouraged  at  his  want  of  suc 
cess,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Douay,  in  the 
spring,  he  confided  to  Allen  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow. 

Allen,  with  the  practical  genius  that  dis 
tinguished  him,  saw  that  this  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  interesting  this  devout  and 
influential  priest  in  his  own  schemes  for  the 
future.  He,  therefore,  repaid  confidence  by 
confidence,  and  poured  out  to  Dr  Vendeville 
all  the  details  of  a  design  which  had  long 
been  forming  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  had 
matured  during  the  months  of  silent  recol 
lection  and  prayer  which  he  had  spent  at 
Rome.  There,  as  he  said  Mass  day  by  day 
at  one  or  other  of  the  countless  shrines  of  the 
Holy  City,  he  had  seen  as  it  were  in  vision, 
the  terrible  need  of  the  afflicted  Church  in 
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England,  and  the  practical  means  for  its 
succour  and  relief.  He  still  hoped,  as  he  had 
indeed  good  reason  to  do,  that  the  present 
tyranny  would  one  day  be  overpast,  and  that 
the  Catholic  faith  would  then  once  more  be 
revived  in  the  land.  But  he  saw,  too,  that  a 
great  difficulty  would  then  confront  its  re 
storers.  The  learned  Catholic  divines  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  English  Univer 
sities  and  Churches  would  be  old,  or  perhaps 
be  dead,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of 
providing  them  with  successors.  Heresy 
would  remain  in  triumphant  and  peaceful 
possession  of  the  land,  because  the  cham 
pions  who  could  dispute  its  sway  would  be 
wanting.  It  would  be  a  magnificent  thing 
therefore  to  gather  together  into  one  or 
more  great  colleges  the  learned  exiles  who 
were  now  scattered  over  the  Continent,  that 
they  might  revive  the  glories  of  Catholic 
Oxford  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  instruct  their 
young  countrymen,  who  would  come  out  to 
them  from  England,  not  only  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  which  they  were  masters,  but  in 
the  still  more  precious  lessons  of  the  Catho- 
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lie  faith  and  practice.  Such  a  college  would 
be  at  once  a  rallying-point  for  all  who 
"prayed  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
loved  the  ancient  ways,  and  a  seminary  or 
seed-plot  of  future  theologians  and  doctors 
who  would  be  ready,  when  God's  time  should 
come,  to  return  to  England  and  direct  the 
great  work  of  the  restoration  of  religion. 

Such  was  the  scheme  that  had  been  shap 
ing  itself  in  Allen's  mind,  as  he  pondered 
over  the  needs  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Gregory.  He  did 
not  then  think  of  the  still  more  glorious 
work  that  was  in  store  for  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  at  the  time  impossible  to  send  priests 
into  England  while  the  heretics  were  in 
power.  The  risks  would  be  too  great,  he 
thought.  But  God  had  fuller  and  more  glo 
rious  ends  in  view,  and  while  He  inspired 
His  servant  to  take  up  the  work,  it  was  only 
little  by  little  that  He  made  these  known 
to  him. 

For  this  college  of  learned  men,  this  new 
Oriel  which  he  longed  to  found  on  Flemish 
soil,  was  to  be  not  merely  a  seminary  of 
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divines  and  scholars,  but  a  seed-plot  of 
martyrs,  a  training  school  for  the  athletes  of 
the  Cross.  Dr  Vendeville,  with  the  instinct 
of  the  saints,  seems  indeed  to  have  perceived 
this  from  the  first.  He  could  not  perhapsfully 
share  the  eager  hopes  of  the  exile  for  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  religion  in  Eng 
land.  To  him  it  seemed  that  years  might  pass 
away  and  still  the  persecution  grow  fiercer 
and  more  keen,  that  the  Bride  of  Christ  in 
England  might  have  to  mourn  in  widowhood 
for  many  a  weary  day  before  the  longed-for 
hour  of  deliverance  should  dawn,  and  that 
meanwhile  priests  would  be  urgently  needed 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  faith  alight,  even  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives. 

He  entered  warmly  and  promptly  into 
Allen's  plans,  and  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  to  procure  their  realization.  It  seemed 
to  both  of  them  that  the  new  University  of 
Douay,  of  which  Dr  Vendeville  was  professor, 
which  had  been  but  recently  founded  by 
Philip  II,  would  be  in  every  way  a  suitable 
place  for  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  devoted 
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Catholic  population,  and  its  first  Chancellor 
was  an  English  exile,  Dr  Richard  Smith, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford;  the 
Professor  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law  was 
Dr  Richard  White,  sometime  Fellow  of 
New  College,  so  that  Allen  was  among 
friends. 

He  set  to  work  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy,  and  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1568,  he 
opened  his  new  College.  It  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church,  and 
indeedof  the  Church  Universal.  For  thishum- 
ble  venture  of  the  Oxford  exile's  was,  in  fact, 
the  very  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  semina 
ries  which  the  Council  of  Trent  had  ordered 
to  be  established  in  the  different  provinces 
and  dioceses  of  Christendom.  The  holy 
Pontiff,  St  Pius  V,  who  was  then  reigning, 
crowned  the  new  venture  with  the  Apostolic 
approbation  and  confirmation  only  a  few 
months  from  its  foundation.  This  stopped 
the  mouths  of  Allen's  critics,  who  were  as 
eager  in  casting  discouragement  upon  the 
new  undertaking  as  such  people  always  are. 
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It  was  indeed  a  venture  of  faith  to  begin 
such  a  work  in  absolute  poverty,  and  there 
was  some  excuse  for  those  who  pointed  out 
how  imprudent  it  was  to  attract  students  to 
an  institution  which  was  without  revenues 
or  means  of  supporting  them. 

But  Allen's  faith  was  undaunted  by  diffi 
culties,  and  he  went  steadily  forward  with 
his  great  work  in  spite  of  all  the  cold  water 
thrown  by  the  prudent  of  this  world.  And 
he  was  nobly  supported  by  a  band  of  men 
who  were  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Oxford  exiles.  Morgan  Phillips  was  by  his 
side,  of  course,  just  as  he  had  ever  been 
since  the  days  when,  as  a  raw  Lancashire 
boy,  Allen  went  up  to  Oriel.  He  came  to  live 
in  the  house,  aided  his  old  pupil  by  his 
advice  and  experience,  and,  when  his  last 
hour  came,  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  new 
college  everything  that  he  possessed. 

Richard  Bristow,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col 
lege,  was  another  most  valuable  and  valued 
assistant.  He  had  been  working  at  Louvain 
when  Allen  summoned  him  to  Douay.  Upon 
him  fell  for  many  years  the  labour  of  super- 
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intending  the  College  studies.  Nobody  was 
better  fitted  to  do  this,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  prudence,  and  one  of  the 
best  controversialists  of  his  day.  His  famous 
book,  best  known  as  Bristow's  Motives,  is 
still  read,  when  many  larger  tomes  have 
been  forgotten,  and  in  its  own  day  it  proved 
a  hard  nut  for  the  heretics.  Another  good 
man  was  John  Marshall,  Fellow  of  New 
College  and  for  many  years  Second  Master 
of  Winchester  School.  Like  the  Head 
Master  and  many  of  the  scholars  of  Wyke- 
ham's  foundation,  Marshall  had  preferred 
poverty  and  exile  to  the  loss  of  his  faith. 
Winchester,  indeed,  had  been  so  staunch  that 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  had  to  be  brought  in 
to  coerce  the  boys  into  attending  the  new 
fangled  services  in  the  College  Chapel.  No 
doubt  Marshall  would  often  tell  the  story  at 
Douay  of  how  the  boys  barricaded  them 
selves  in  their  dormitory  and  refused  to  go 
to  chapel,  crying  out,  when  threatened  and 
harangued  by  their  new  masters, "  What !  will 
you  destroy  the  souls  of  innocents?"  New 
College  and  Winchester  were  indeed  strong- 
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holds  of  the  ancient  faith.  Sander,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  alumni,  tells  with  pride 
how,  when  the  Protestant  Commissioners 
came  to  Oxford  to  exact  the  new  oath, 
"  First  of  all  there  departed  ten  priests  who 
were  chaplains;  then  the  six  senior  Fellows 
professed  the  faith  with  such  freedom  that 
they  were  placed  in  custody.  The  visitors 
were  unwilling  to  call  more,  because  they 
heard  they  would  find  the  same  constancy 
in  fifty  others.  .  .  .  Fourteen  have  crossed 
the  seas  from  this  college  [Sander  wrote  in 
1561]  and  many  others  besides  have  left 
who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  cross  the 
sea.  Lastly,  out  of  a  hundred  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  choir,  never  yet  have  even 
ten  been  induced  to  receive  the  schismatical 
Communion  at  Easter." 

New  College  gave  two  other  great  bene 
factors  to  the  new  seminary,  in  the  persons 
of  Thomas  Darell,  a  student,  and  Dr  Owen 
Lewis,  a  Fellow,  both  of  whom  gave  Allen 
much  assistance.  Another  of  his  helpers 
was  Edward  Risden,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col 
lege,  who  afterwards  became  a  Carthusian. 
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Next  year,  two  even  more  distinguished 
Oxford  men  came  to  join  in  the  good  work. 
These  were  the  great  Thomas  Stapleton, 
Fellow  of  New  College  and  Canon  of 
Chichester,  of  whose  many  splendid  works 
the  Tres  Thomce  (lives  of  St  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
Blessed  Thomas  More)  is  nowadays  best 
known ;  and  Thomas  Dorman,  at  first  student 
of  New  College  and  then  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
who  had  already  become  known  to  fame  as 
the  author  of  crushing  replies  to  the  heretics 
Jewel  and  Nowell. 

In  1570  Allen  and  Stapleton  were  created 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  the  former  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Douay,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  300  golden 
crowns.  This  was  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  funds  of  the  new  establishment,  for 
with  characteristic  generosity  Allen  reserved 
not  a  penny  of  the  stipend  for  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  enabled  him  not  only  to  supply 
the  members  of  his  college  more  abundantly 
with  food  and  clothing,  but  also  to  receive 
eight  more  theological  students.  Among 
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these  were  three  illustrious  Oxford  men: 
Gregory  Martin,  Fellow  of  St  John's,  and 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  is  famous  as  the  translator  of  the  Rheims 
New  Testament,  and  two  future  martyrs,  the 
Blessed  Thomas  Ford,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and 
greatest  of  all,  Blessed  Edmund  Campion. 

In  the  same  year  Allen's  old  friend  and  tu 
tor  died,  and  with  the  considerable  sum  he 
left,  the  President  was  enabled  to  purchase 
a  house  and  garden  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  college. 

And  now  students  began  to  flock  to  Douay 
from  all  parts  of  England,  but  especially 
from  Oxford.  The  fame  of  the  learned  men 
who  taught  there,  together  with  the  talents 
and  zeal  of  the  President,  proved  an  irresis 
tible  attraction  to  the  young  men  who  could 
no  longer  find  at  Oxford  either  religion  or 
learning.  The  numbers  increased  rapidly.  In 
1574  there  came  from  England  in  the  same 
ship,  twelve  students  who  at  once  applied 
themselves  to  theology,  and  of  these  at  least 
six  are  known  to  have  come  from  Oxford. 
Among  these  were  George  Blackwell,  the 
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future  Arch-priest,  and  John  Paine,  who  was 
to  gain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  college 
diarist  notes,  with  thankfulness  to  God,  how 
the  blessing  of  our  Lord  who  had  nourished 
the  children  of  Israel  with  manna  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  fed  the  five 
thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  sup 
ported  his  servants  in  their  poverty  and  gave 
them  food  and  raiment  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  Still,  with  the  increasing  numbers, 
supply  must  have  been  an  ever-growing 
anxiety  to  the  President.  Those  who  came 
were  of  very  varying  rank,  age  and  education. 
Among  those  admitted  to  study  theology  in 
1573  we  find  the  Blessed  Cuthbert  Mayne, 
of  Devonshire,  who  was  to  be  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Seminaries;  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton  of  Lancashire,  one  day  to  be  President 
of  the  College,  and  Win  (or  Vivyan)  Haydock, 
described  as  nobtlts,  viduus  et  grand(Bvus,  an 
old  widower  of  gentle  Lancashire  family, 
whose  two  sons  became  priests,  and  one  of 
them,  George  Haydock,  while  still  quite 
young,  a  glorious  martyr. 

The  life  at  the  College  was  regulated  after 
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the  old  Oxford  discipline.  The  exiles  brought 
with  them  toDouay  the  traditions  of  English 
collegiate  life:  a  great  respect,  for  instance, 
for  University  degrees  and  for  the  learning 
of  which  these  degrees  were  the  external 
proof.  The  students  took  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Douay,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  permit,  for  some  of  them  had  not 
sufficient  means  of  their  own  to  meet  the 
expense,  and  the  common  funds  were  swal 
lowed  up  by  calls  even  more  essential. 

In  the  College  Refectory,  the  doctors, 
assistants  and  readers  sat  at  the  President's 
table  (the  High  Table  as  it  is  called  at 
Oxford),  and  a  double  portion  of  food  was 
served  to  them,  and  on  certain  days,  wine. 
Even  among  the  doctors  the  strict  order  of 
precedence  was  observed,  the  Doctors  of 
Divinity  sitting  above  the  Doctors  of  Laws. 

But  we  will  let  Allen  himself  tell  the  rest. 
"  Seeing  how  much  hope  there  was  through 
Christ  of  gaining  fruit  in  our  island,  and 
that  so  great  a  door  was  opened  for  winning 
souls,  we  began  more  diligently  to  animate 
our  people  to  the  work,  to  procure  alms  from 
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our  country,  to  summon  the  choicest  wits 
from  our  Universities  (though  many  of  all 
ranks  were  flocking  to  us  of  their  own 
accord)  and  to  instruct  the  comers  more 
carefully  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  but  especially  in  controversies.  More 
over  we  admitted  into  the  number  of  those 
who  were  maintained  at  the  common  charges 
of  the  Seminary  all  who  were  students  of 
theology,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  such, 
and  whom  Christ  had  touched  with  the 
thought  of  taking  holy  orders.  The  rest 
who  came,  gentlemen's  sons,  who  were 
studying  humanities,  philosophy  or  juris 
prudence,  and  who  either  of  their  own 
accord,  or  through  the  exhortations  of 
Catholic  relations  and  friends  had  been 
moved  by  the  fame  of  the  Seminary  to 
seek  here  a  Catholic  education,  were  kept 
by  us  in  the  College  for  a  time,  but  at  their 
own,  not  the  common  charge,  until  accord 
ing  to  their  age  and  condition  they  had  been 
duly  catechised  and  reconciled  to  the  Church 
by  penance  for  their  previous  life  and  schism. 
"  There  came  at  the  same  time  not  a  few 
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who  were  simply  heretics,  and  even  hereti 
cal  ministers  and  preachers,  all  of  whom 
being  moved  to  penance  through  our  instruc 
tions  and  conversation,  were  not  only  sin 
cerely  reconciled  to  the  Church,  but  after  a 
year  or  two  spent  under  the  college  disci 
pline,  desired  to  become  priests,  and  when 
they  had  obtained  their  wish  zealously  de 
voted  themselves  to  the  English  harvest, 
one  of  them  ending  his  life  with  a  glorious 
martyrdom,  and  the  others  still  labouring 
there  with  great  fruit." 

Allen  is  referring  in  these  last  words  to 
Blessed  Cuthbert  Mayne,who  had  been  a  Pro 
testant  minister,  and  chaplain  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  until  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  at  Douay  finally 
induced  him  to  give  up  all  things  for  Christ. 

The  letter  continues:  "Besides  these,  all 
who  came  to  Douay  on  business  with  the 
English  students  (and  many  came  for  many 
reasons)  and  travellers,  too,  on  their  road  to 
France,  Italy,  or  Brabant,  often  turned  aside 
to  see  their  friends  or  the  Seminary  about 
which  there  was  already  much  talk — all 
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these  men,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  all  religion,  or  at  least  schisma 
tics,  were  pressed  to  remain  a  few  days  with 
us,  and  many  consented  to  do  so.  And  if  they 
were  poor,  we  caused  them  to  be  kept  at  the 
College  expense  for  thirty  days,  until  they 
knew  the  chief  heads  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
had  learned  to  confess  their  sins  properly, 
and  were  reconciled  to  God.  Thus  we  acted 
towards  many  persons  with  great  fruit ;  and 
they,  returning  home,  glorified  God  for  the 
things  which  they  had  seen,  and  persuaded 
many  others  to  leave  all  and  come  to  us  at 
Douay,  or  at  least  to  come  once  to  hear  and 
see  us,  as  some  heretics  had  done.  We  also 
wrote  sometimes  to  the  more  learned  here 
tics,  whom  a  faulty  education  had  misled, 
praying  them  to  make  for  once  a  trial  of 
our  mode  of  life  and  teaching,  and  promising 
them,  so  long  as  they  remained  with  us,  such 
courteous  entertainment  as  befitted  their 
dignity.  We  likewise  invited  from  England 
some  of  the  elder  priests  who  had  been 
ordained  many  years  before  and  were 
labouring  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  were 
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insufficiently  instructed  for  the  necessities 
of  the  present  time  in  all  the  duties  of  reli 
gion  and  the  Church's  censures.  This  we  did 
that  they  might  receive,  while  with  us,  an 
ecclesiastical  training  and  a  somewhat  more 
appropriate  instruction,  and  then  return  to 
the  holy  work  on  which  they  were  engaged." 
These  words  make  it  clear  how  vast  a  field 
of  useful  labour  Allen's  zeal  had  opened  out. 
The  College  was  as  busy  as  a  hive,  and  as 
crowded.  No  one  was  sent  away  from  its 
doors.  Rich  and  poor,  Catholic  and  heretic, 
old  and  young,  were  alike  welcomed,  so  that 
they  came  from  England.  Allen  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Much  as  he  prized  the 
Oxford  traditions,  he  was  nevertheless  cap 
able  of  discerning  the  priestly  vocation 
beneath  the  poor  man's  jerkin  as  beneath 
the  scholar's  gown.  Of  one  of  his  favourite 
students,  who  eventually  won  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  we  read  that  he  was  "first  a 
cobbler,  then  a  porter,  after  that  under-cook 
in  the  Seminary,  and  at  last,  by  his  extreme 
diligence,  got  as  much  learning  as  was  suf 
ficient  for  a  priest."  Another,  who  died  in 
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prison  for  the  faith,  had  been  a  blacksmith. 

"  Go  now,"  writes  Dr  Humphrey  Ely,  one 
of  the  President's  intimate  friends ;  "  Go  now, 
and  object  to  that  worthy  prelate  of  pious  and 
famous  memory,  Cardinal  Allen,  that  he  made 
not  only  serving-men  and  soldiers  priests,  but 
also  cobblers  and  smiths.  I  reserve  the  names 
of  many  serving  men  that  after  they  came 
to  Douay  and  Rheims  were  made  priests, 
and  have  done  much  good  in  their  country, 
and  many  of  them  have  died  for  the  Catholic 
faith  most  constantly." 

But  it  will  be  clear  that  all  this  involved 
vast  expense.  To  carry  on  the  work  Allen 
relied  mainly  on  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful  in  Belgium  and  in  England.  When 
the  precarious  supplies  from  these  two 
sources  began  to  fall  off,  he  made  an  appeal 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  who  now  filled  St 
Peter's  Chair,  having  succeeded  St  Pius  V 
in  1572.  He  received  the  petition  very  gra 
ciously,  backed  up,  as  it  was,  by  the  testi 
monies  from  the  University  of  Douay  and 
from  the  Jesuit  Fathers  as  to  the  great  work 
that  Allen  was  doing,  and  he  granted  to  the 
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Seminary  by  a  brief  dated  April  15,  1575,  a 
monthly  pension  of  100  gold  crowns. 

Thus  the  College  was  placed  on  a  secure 
footing,  and  no  longer  had  to  depend  on  the 
casual  alms  of  the  faithful. 

Other  dangers  there  were  which  threatened 
its  existence,  but  of  these  we  must  speak  in 
a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SEMINARY 

FROM  Allen's  account,  quoted  in  the 
last  chapter,  some  idea  will  have  been 
gained  as  to  the  busy  life  and  varied 
activities  of  the  new  seminary.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  this  life  in  greater  detail, 
and  see  how  the  founder  set  upon  his  work 
the  seal  of  his  own  great  personality,  and  how 
much  of  its  success  was  due  to  his  broad- 
minded  wisdom  and  self-sacrificing  zeal. 

In  1 575  there  were  already  eighty  students 
in  the  College.  The  Pope's  generous  bene 
faction  had  relieved  the  President  of  the 
great  burden  of  providing  for  their  support, 
and  he  was  able  to  give  his  whole  attention 
to  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare. 

"  There  were  generally,"  writes  Dr  Pitts, 
who  had  himself  been  a  student,  "in  this  Col 
lege  eight  or  ten  Doctors  and  Licentiates  of 
Theology,  grave  and  mature  men,  some  of 
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whom  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures,  others 
lectured  on  Scholastic  Theology,  others  on 
Canon  Law,  others  on  controversies  touching 
the  faith,  and  all  this  they  did  publicly  in 
presence  of  the  students.  Some  of  them  again 
wrote  against  the  heretics;  others  drew  up 
narratives  of  the  combats  and  deaths  of  our 
martyrs,  and  of  the  imprisonments  and  exiles 
of  our  confessors.  Thus  they  laid  up  in  store 
a  kind  of  church  history  of  our  nation; 
and  then,  if  occasion  served  or  the  public 
good  required  it,  they  published  what  they 
had  written.  Others,  too,  there  were  that 
attended  to  the  temporal  economy  of  the 
College  and  carefully  supplied  the  members 
with  what  they  needed  for  food  and  clothing 
according  to  the  position  and  dignity  of 
each.  .  .  .  All  the  students  were  distributed 
into  classes,  taught  either  by  the  doctors 
themselves  or  by  professors  whom  the  doctors 
appointed.  Allen  presided  over  everything, 
and  with  wonderful  dignity,  constancy  and 
authority  governed  the  whole  College :  yea, 
through  the  College  almost  all  the  Catholics 
of  our  nation,  and  by  his  firm  and  prudent 
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rule  kept  them  all  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties  in  the  greatest  charity,  peace  and 
concord." 

That  this  was  not  an  easy  task  appears 
only  too  clearly  from  the  sad  dissensions 
which  broke  out  among  different  sections  of 
English  Catholics,  and  even  in  the  very 
seminaries  themselves,  when  Allen's  gentle 
but  commanding  influence  was  removed. 

The  life  in  the  seminary  is  described  in  a 
delightful  letter  written  by  Gregory  Martin 
to  his  bosom  friend,  Blessed  Edmund  Cam 
pion,  in  December,  1575.  This  was  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  news  of  the  Pope's  benefaction, 
which  is  justly  looked  upon  as  forming  an 
epoch  in  the  college  history.  Speaking  with 
enthusiasm  of  "those  most  joyful  calends  of 
April  when  this  munificent  benefaction  be 
gan,"  he  tells  "of  the  swarms  of  theological 
students  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  who 
were  daily  coming  or  rather  flying  to  the 
college  at  the  mere  report  of  such  magnifi 
cent  liberality."  "It  was  abeautiful  sight,"  he 
adds,  "which  I  beheld  when  I  was  lately 
there.  In  that  refectory  where,  in  our  time, 
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we  sat  down  about  six  at  one  table,  nearly 
sixty  men  and  youths  of  the  greatest  pro 
mise  were  seated  at  three  tables,  eating  so 
pleasantly  a  little  broth,  thickened  merely 
with  the  commonest  roots,  that  you  could 
have  sworn  that  they  were  feasting  on  the 
English  delicacies,  stewed  raisins  and 
prunes!  Meanwhile  the  reader  from  the 
pulpit  reads  aloud  the  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  occurs  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  at  the  season,  adding  the  parts 
omitted,  so  that  the  whole  Bible  is  easily 
gone  through  in  one  year.  Twice  a  day,  at 
the  end  of  each  meal,  they  still  have  the 
usual  explanation  of  a  chapter;  only  it  is 
done  more  perfectly  than  formerly,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  pains  which 
Richard  Bristow  takes,  and  his  knowledge, 
which  was  always  very  great,  but  also  be 
cause  of  the  increased  authority  and  matu 
rity  which  is  implied  in  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  lately  conferred  on  him.  But  there 
is  one  thing  new,  and  an  admirable  novelty 
it  is.  Every  Saturday  and  vigil  of  a  saint's 
day  at  one  o'clock  a  sermon,  or  rather  exhor- 
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tation,  is  delivered  in  the  refectory  to  which 
all  our  country  people  come  from  their  lodg 
ings  in  the  town." 

Three  years  and  a  half  after  the  founda 
tion  of  the  seminary  the  first  ordinations 
took  place.  Four  of  the  students,  including 
Gregory  Martin  and  Blessed  Thomas  Ford, 
the  future  martyr,  were  ordained  priests  at 
Brussels  at  Easter,  1573. 

In  1574  the  first  priests  were  sent  to  the 
English  Mission.  Their  names  should  be 
recorded  here,  for  they  were  the  first-fruits 
of  the  College  of  the  Martyrs,  the  leaders  of 
a  glorious  band  of  heroic  missionaries  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  preserved  the  faith 
in  our  unhappy  country.  They  were  Lewis 
Barlow,  who  after  ten  years  of  labour  was 
taken,  and  imprisoned  in  Wisbech  Castle; 
Henry  Shaw,  a  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford, and  Martin  Nelson.  In  August,  1575, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  conferred  very  exten 
sive  faculties  on  Allen,  empowering  him  to 
absolve  all  English  persons  who  could  not 
conveniently  confess  except  in  English, 
from  all  sins  and  censures  however  strictly 
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reserved,  and  to  dispense  them  from  all 
irregularities,  etc.  Furthermore,  he  was 
given  permission  to  sub-delegate  these 
faculties  to  other  priests  whom  he  judged 
suitable,  that  they  might  exercise  them 
within  the  realm  of  England.  This  was  neces 
sary,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
bishops  were  already  dead  or  in  exile,  while 
the  two  or  three  left  in  the  land  were  so 
closely  confined  that  they  were  prevented 
from  exercising  their  jurisdiction.  Thus 
Allen  became,  as  it  were,  the  Pope's  vicar- 
general  for  all  England,  and  this,  naturally, 
greatly  increased  his  influence  and  authority. 
Writing  in  1580  Allen  says  that,  as  a  rule, 
twenty  students  were  advanced  to  the  priest 
hood  every  year,  and  that  about  the  same 
number  were  sent  to  England.  In  1575,  out 
of  the  ten  students  ordained,  three  became 
martyrs  for  Christ;  in  1576,  out  of  eleven 
ordained  two  became  martyrs;  next  year, 
out  of  twenty-four  priests,  seven  have  the 
significant  M  put  after  their  names  in  the 
college  diary;  in  1578,  out  of  twenty-two, 
there  are  three  martyrs;  next  year,  out  of 
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twenty-one  there  are  four,  and  thus  the  glo 
rious  catalogue  continues.  The  work  had 
grown  so  rapidly,  and  had  been  so  abun 
dantly  blessed,  that  Allen  was  filled  with 
gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence  which 
had  so  graciously  guided  and  inspired  him. 
The  martyrdom  of  so  many  of  his  sons  filled 
his  heart  with  a  sacred  joy;  he  envied  their 
happiness,  and  placed  himself  and  his  work 
under  their  special  protection.  The  cultus  of 
the  English  martyrs,  which  has  always  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  our  Catholic  life,  be 
gan  at  Douay,  where  the  students  would 
assemble  in  the  chapel  when  the  news  of  a 
martyrdom  came  from  England;  and  after 
the  president,  with  faltering  voice  and 
streaming  eyes,  had  sung  a  solemn  Mass  of 
thanksgiving,  all  would  join  in  singing  the 
Church's  hymn  of  praise  in  honour  of  their 
brother  who  had  won  the  crown  and  palm. 
Te  Dcum  laudamus  those  young  men  would 
thunder  out,  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
voices,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  their  hearts; 
Te  Martyrum  candidatus  latidat  exercitus, 
they  would  sing,  and  how  many  among 
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the  singers  were  themselves  one  day  to  be 
numbered  in  that  white-robed  host!  There 
they  stood  in  serried  ranks  before  the  Eucha- 
ristic  throne  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,  offer 
ing  to  Him  in  eager  homage  the  sacrifice  of 
their  young  lives,  praying  not  for  the  glory 
of  earth  or  the  applause  of  men,  but  for  the 
thorny  crown  of  martyrdom  and  the  chalice 
of  their  Lord.  And  Allen,  as  he  gazed  upon 
those  young  flushed  faces,  may  well  have 
wept  with  joy,  for  in  them  he  saw  the  hope 
of  England's  Church,  the  pledge  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  never  finally  prevail 
against  her. 

Let  us  see  then  how  he  trained  them  for 
their  high  emprise.  He  was  first  of  all  care 
ful  that  they  should  thoroughly  know  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  was  so  misused 
by  heretics  against  the  Church ;  isolated 
texts,  torn  from  their  context,  were  hurled 
so  fiercely  against  her  doctrines  that  it  was 
necessary  that  her  defenders  should  have 
the  Scriptures  at  their  fingers'  ends.  Thus 
there  was  a  daily  lecture  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,  in  which  its  exact  and  genuine  sense 
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was  carefully  explained.  Again,  every  day 
after  dinner  and  supper,  before  they  left  the 
refectory,  they  heard  a  running  explanation 
of  one  chapter  of  the  Old  and  another  of  the 
New  Testament.  Those  passages  which  are 
specially  distorted  by  the  heretics,  were 
explained  with  more  than  common  care,  and 
every  week  a  disputation  was  held,  in  which 
some  of  the  students  advanced  all  the  objec 
tions  of  the  heretics  against  some  passage 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  others  had  to  defend  the 
Catholic  interpretation.  Twice  a  week  one 
of  the  students  had  to  make  a  discourse  on 
the  subject  that  had  been  treated  of  in  the 
disputation.  Thus  they  were  trained  in  con 
troversy. 

They  were  also  trained  in  preaching.  On 
every  Sunday  and  festival  English  sermons 
were  preached  by  the  more  advanced  stu 
dents  on  the  epistle  or  gospel  for  the  day. 

"  These  discourses,"  writes  Allen,  "  are 
calculated  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  all  with 
piety  towards  God  and  zeal  for  the  bringing 
back  of  England  from  schism  to  the  path  of 
.salvation.  We  preach  in  English,  in  order  to 
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acquire  greater  power  and  grace  in  the  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue,  a  thing  on  which  the 
heretics  plume  themselves  exceedingly,  and 
by  which  they  do  great  injury  to  the  simple 
folk." 

The  Bible  was  read  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  meals,  and  every  one  read  the  chapters 
selected  beforehand  in  his  own  room,  and  if 
possible  in  the  original.  In  this  way  the  Old 
Testament  was  gone  through  twelve  times, 
and  the  New  sixteen  times  in  the  three  years 
which  formed  the  usual  college  course. 

The  students  were  taught  Greek  and  He 
brew,  so  as  to  understand  the  original  text, 
and  to  be  able  to  refute  the  sophisms  of  the 
heretics. 

They  were  also  carefully  instructed  in 
scholastic  theology,  having  two  lectures 
every  day  in  the  Summa  of  St  Thomas,  and 
once  a  week  there  was  a  disputation  on  five 
specially  chosen  articles  of  the  Summa. 

11  Moreover,"  continues  Allen,  "  since  all 
the  labourers  we  send  are  employed  in  ad 
ministering  the  Sacraments,  and  above  all 
things  in  hearing  confessions  (for  the  people 
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have  hardly  any  pastors  now  but  them),  we 
take  care  that  they  are  most  carefully  in 
structed  in  the  whole  Catechism  [i.e.,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent]  and  in  pastoral  matters, 
and  are  not  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  penal 
ties  and  censures,  or  of  the  way  to  deal  with 
their  people  in  such  cases.  For  we  desire  that 
there  should  be  a  real  and  true  observance 
of  Church  discipline  in  that  afflicted  Church, 
and  that  all  parts  of  our  religion,  but  especi 
ally  the  marvellous  power  and  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  should  be  betterknown 
and  more  devoutly  and  purely  honoured  than 
it  used  to  be;  for  it  is  the  exceeding  neglect 
and  contempt  with  which  this  was  treated 
by  pastors  and  people  alike  that  God  has 
punished  with  the  present  miserable  desola 
tion. 

"  Hence  everyone,  before  arriving  at  those 
higher  studies  which  we  have  mentioned,  is 
most  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  chapters 
of  the  Catechism  of  Canisius,  and  after  that 
in  the  entire  method  of  reading  the  Breviary 
and  saying  Mass,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of 
using  the  Blessed  Virgin's  rosary  with  the 
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meditations  attached  to  it,  in  order  that  by 
understanding  these  things  themselves  they 
may  be  more  fit  to  explain  them  hereafter 
to  the  simple  people.  For  experience  teaches 
us  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
as  though  they  were  hindrances  to  graver 
studies.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  them 
wonderfully  kindles  piety  in  every  one,  and 
draws  down  God's  more  abundant  blessing 
on  our  labours  and  studies.  Certainly  SS. 
Augustine,  Bede,  Thomas  and  the  like  gave 
far  more  time  to  such  things  than  we  do,  and 
yet  their  studies  gained,  rather  than  suffered 
detriment,  thereby." 

The  students  made  a  special  study  of 
moral  theology  and  discussed  cases  of  con 
science,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  office  of 
confessor. 

Among  the  books  that  were  recommended 
to  them  for  private  study  are  enumerated 
The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Lyndwood's  Provincial  Councils,  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  Nation,  by  the 
Venerable  Bede  (in  order  to  be  able  to  prove 
from  it  "  that  our  nation  did  not  receive  in 
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the  beginning  any  other  than  the  Catholic 
faith  which  we  profess.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very 
telling  argument  with  the  more  sober  sort"), 
St  Augustine's  treatises  against  the  Dona- 
tists  and  other  heretics,  St  Cyprian  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  and  St  Jerome  against 
the  heretics  Vigilantius  and  Jovinianus. 

With  regard  to  exercises  of  piety,  the  stu 
dents  heard  Mass  together  every  morning  at 
the  early  hour  of  five  o'clock,  after  having 
already  recited  the  litanies  for  the  Church 
and  the  conversion  of  England.  They  con 
fessed  and  communicated  every  Sunday  and 
greater  feast-day,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
recited  the  canonical  hours  daily.  The  priests 
celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  every  day.  On 
the  feasts  of  St  Gregory,  St  Augustine, 
apostle  of  the  English,  and  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  they  sang  High  Mass,  and  the 
laymen  communicated  at  it,  the  Mass  being 
offered  for  "the  most  holy  Gregory  our 
founder,"  for  the  conversion  of  England, 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  a  blessing  on 
the  place  which  sheltered  them  in  their 
exile.  They  fasted  twice  a  week  for  the 
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same  intention,  and  prayed  much  for  all 
those  who  were  in  bonds  or  affliction  for 
conscience  sake. 

Allen's  chief  aim  was  not  to  make  his 
students  theologians,  but  to  excite  in  them 
zeal  for  God's  house,  the  love  of  souls  and 
thirst  for  their  salvation.  Of  course  the  more 
learning  they  had  the  better,  but  he  found 
that  if  they  had  burning  zeal  it  made  up  to  a 
great  extent  for  lack  of  deep  science,  pro 
vided  always  that  they  were  well  grounded 
in  Christian  doctrine.  He  also  strove  to 
awaken  in  them  a  zealous  and  just  indig 
nation  against  heresy.  This  he  did  chiefly 
by  setting  before  their  eyes  the  exceeding 
majesty  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  great  dignity  of  the  Holy  Sacri 
fice,  and  the  practical  example  of  the  piety 
and  devotion  of  the  Catholic  people  around 
them,  and  contrasting  all  this  with  the  utter 
desolation  that  reigned  in  England.  He  pic 
tured  to  them  "our  country  once  so  famed 
for  its  religion  and  holy  before  God,  now 
void  of  all  religion,  our  friends  and  kins 
folk,  all  our  dear  ones  and  countless  souls 
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besides,  perishing  in  schism  and  godless- 
ness,  every  jail  and  dungeon  filled  to  over 
flowing,  not  with  thieves  and  villains,  but 
with  Christ's  priests  and  servants:  nay,  with 
our  parents  and  kinsmen.  Then  turning  to 
ourselves,  we  must  needs  confess,"  he  urged 
on  them,  "that  all  these  things  have  come 
upon  our  country  for  our  sins.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  do  penance  and  confess  our 
sins,  not  in  a  perfunctory  way  as  we  used 
to  do  when  for  custom's  sake  we  confessed 
once  a  year;  but  we  should  go  into  our 
whole  past  life  and  perform  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
in  order  to  the  perfect  examination  of  our 
consciences,  and  choose  a  holier  state  of  life 
and  one  more  fitted  to  secure  our  own  salva 
tion  or  those  of  others.  We  should  likewise 
.  .  .  pray  unceasingly  with  many  for  our 
Church  and  country  and  the  afflicted  Catho 
lics  who  live  there,  and  we  should  excite 
ourselves  to  pity  and  tears  for  them,  but 
above  all  for  those  who  are  perishing  so 
wretchedly  at  home,  and  then  consider  in 
what  way  we,  even  we,  may  be  able  to 
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snatch  some  of  them  from  ruin,  remember 
ing  that  this  would  cover  the  multitude  of 
our  sins.  Lastly,  we  should  resolve  to  con 
fess  more  frequently,  communicate  more 
devoutly  and  study  more  diligently,  so  as 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  priesthood, 
which  Christ  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  even  in  exile,  beyond  all  our 
hopes  and  deservings;  seeing  that  we  have 
found  so  much  favour  with  foreigners  that 
they  assist  us,  nay  more,  that  Christ's  own 
Vicar  does  not  disdain  us,  miserable  and 
unworthy  though  we  be,  but  entertains  us 
at  his  own  expense  for  that  end  which  God 
has  predetermined. 

"Therefore  we  should  desire  to  corres 
pond  in  some  measure  with  God's  Providence 
which  has  brought  us  forth  unharmed  from 
Sodom,  and  we  should  long  to  serve  Him 
in  the  sacred  priesthood,  not  because  that 
order,  as  was  formerly  the  case  and  always 
should  be,  brings  with  it  profit  or  honour 
among  men,  but  because  we  wish  at  this 
present  time,  when  it  is  an  office  contempti 
ble  in  the  world's  eyes  and  perilous,  to 
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labour  for  Christ  and  the  Church  and  the 
salvation  of  our  people  in  tears  and  pen 
ance. 

"We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  days 
of  this  life  and  of  pleasure  are  few,  uncer 
tain,  evil;  that  they  are  happy  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  suffer  something  for  their  country, 
kinsfolk,  religion  and  Christ;  that  the  time 
of  this  world  is  most  brief,  during  which  the 
impious  persecutors  vent  their  fury  on  their 
holy  victims,  since  the  memory  of  the  one 
becomes  forthwith  glorious  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men,  while  the  infamy  of  the  others 
is  infinite  and  everlasting;  as  maybe  easily 
seen  not  only  in  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  in 
their  case  also  who  almost  within  our  own 
remembrance  have  won  by  their  confession 
of  the  faith  glory  in  this  world  and  (as  none 
can  doubt)  bliss  in  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
then  which  we  ought  not  readily  to  suffer 
rather  than  see  the  evils  of  our  nation." 

What  wonder  if  the  young  men  to  whom 

these  burning  exhortations  were  addressed 

were  fired  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and 

could  scarcely  be  restrained  in  their  desire 
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to  fly  at  once  to  the  post  of  danger  and 
begin  the  work  of  saving  souls  ? 

"  Vivamus  in  spe — Let  us  live  in  hope ! " 
was  the  constant  sigh  of  one  of  them  when 
the  glories  of  martyrdom  were  spoken  of  by 
his  companions.  Their  souls  thirsted  for  suf 
ferings,  they  longed  for  the  rack,  the  dungeon 
and  the  gibbet ;  their  zeal  only  increased  with 
the  peril,  and  the  edicts  of  Elizabeth,  threat 
ening  torments  and  slaughter  against  these 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  only  inflamed  them 
with  a  more  ardent  zeal.  Allen's  greatest 
glory,  surely,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  His 
angels,  was  that  he  knew  how  to  enkindle 
in  young  hearts  a  fire  like  this. 


CHAPTER  V 

TROUBLES  FROM  WITHOUT  AND  FROM 
WITHIN 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great  a 
work  should  flourish  without  contradic 
tions.  The  Cross  is  ever  printed  deeply 
on  every  good  and  holy  enterprise  at  its 
inception,  and  this  of  Allen's  was  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  success  of  his  col 
lege  inspired  the  English  Government  with 
mingled  fury  and  despair.  Their  work,  which 
was  proceeding  so  favourably,  was  now 
threatened  by  a  new  and  unexpected  danger. 
They  had  calculated  that  the  Catholic  faith 
would  gradually  be  rooted  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people  as  the  old  priests  died  and 
there  were  none  to  fill  their  places.  Now 
these  young  men  from  the  seminaries  were 
pouring  into  the  country,  and  unless  the 
supply  could  be  stopped  all  their  plans 
would  be  thwarted  by  the  new-comers.  We 
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can  almost  hear  Walsingham,  Burghley  and 
the  rest  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage. 

New  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed, 
enacting  yet  severer  penalties  against  those 
who  thus  dared  to  defy  the  Queen's  Govern 
ment.  In  the  spring  of  1581  it  was  made 
high  treason  "to  withdraw  any  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  from  the  religion  now  by 
her  highness's  authority  established  ...  to 
the  Romish  religion."  It  was  also  made  high 
treason  "  to  be  willingly  withdrawn  as  afore 
said  or  reconciled."  The  "procurers  and 
counsellors  thereto"  were  to  be  held  guilty 
of  the  same  crime.  To  say  or  sing  Mass  was 
punished  by  a  fine  of  200  marks  and  im 
prisonment  for  a  year,  and  after  that  until 
the  fine  was  paid;  while  to  hear  Mass  in 
volved  the  same  penalty,  only  that  the  fine 
was  100  marks. 

The  penalties  against  the  recusants,  or 
faithful  Catholics  who  refused  to  attend  the 
new  services,  were  at  the  same  time  increased. 
It  was  now  £20  a  lunar  month  (or  £260  a 
year)  for  everyone  over  sixteen.  And  this 
must  be  multiplied  by  at  least  ten  to  get  the 
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modern  equivalent.  To  employ  a  Catholic 
schoolmaster  involved  a  fine  of  ^10  a  month, 
as  well  as  imprisonment  for  the  master,  and 
if  anyone  was  unable  to  pay  these  monstrous 
fines  he  was  to  be  committed  to  prison  till 
he  either  paid,  or  conformed  by  going  to 
church. 

Such  were  the  weapons  with  which  Eliza 
beth  armed  herself  against  the  peaceful 
invasion  of  these  young  priests  from  Douay. 
The  Government  went  mad  with  rage  and 
fear,  and  no  enactments  were  thought  too 
savage,  no  remedies  too  drastic.  It  was  war 
to  the  knife  in  England,  and  if  the  wolves 
raged  so  fiercely  against  the  sheep,  it  was 
because  they  felt  in  their  hearts  that  the 
God  of  Hosts  was  against  them. 

But  Allen  was  to  endure  other  anxieties 
even  yet  more  poignant.  His  seminary  was 
about  to  be  threatened  in  its  very  exis 
tence. 

In  December  1575  he  set  out  on  his  second 
journey  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sum 
moned  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  who  wished 
to  consult  him  about  founding  a  second 
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seminary  in  the  Eternal  City  itself.  About 
200  years  before,  a  certain  John  Shepherd, 
a  worthy  merchant  of  London,  had  founded 
in  the  Via  di  Monserrato  a  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  English  pilgrims  to  Rome.  Eight 
priests  were  maintained  by  the  charity  for 
the  reception  of  the  travellers,  who  were 
allowed  to  stay  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  hospital,  free  of  charge.  Owing  to  the 
persecution,  the  number  of  English  pilgrims 
to  Rome  had  now  become  very  small,  and 
the  Pope  conceived  the  plan  of  transforming 
the  place  into  a  seminary  (without  altogether 
losing  sight  of  its  earlier  purpose),  and  of 
thus  making  a  better  use  of  the  endowments 
provided  by  Shepherd  for  poor  English 
Catholics.  Allen  heartily  threw  himself  into 
the  scheme,  and  with  the  help  of  Dr  Owen 
Lewis  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cassano,  and 
Vicar-General  of  St  Charles  Borromeo) 
everything  was  speedily  arranged.  The 
eight  priests  were  pensioned  off,  and  the 
hospital  buildings  were  transformed  and 
adapted  to  their  new  purpose.  It  was,  how 
ever,  provided  that  the  college  should  still 
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show  hospitality  to  poor  pilgrims  from  Eng 
land,  and  this  it  ever  continued  to  do. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  English 
College  at  Rome,  now  so  well  known  as  the 
Venerabilc,  It  still  continues  to  train  young 
men  for  the  work  of  the  English  Mission, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  it  nurtured  is 
not  yet  dead  within  it.  Allen  himself  rests 
within  the  walls  of  its  Church,  and  his  name 
is  still  honoured,  with  that  of  Gregory  XIII, 
as  that  of  its  founder  and  father. 

In  order  to  lessen  Allen's  pecuniary 
anxieties,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  ap 
pointed  him  to  a  canonry  in  the  rich  Cathe 
dral  Church  of  Cambray. 

After  an  eight  months'  absence  our  hero 
returned  to  his  beloved  Douay.  He  had 
arranged  with  the  Pope  that  when  the 
Roman  College  buildings  should  be  ready, 
he  would  colonize  it  by  sending  a  band 
of  students  from  Douay.  At  Douay  he 
found  all  peaceful  and  flourishing,  but  it 
was  the  calm  before  a  storm.  There  were 
eighty  English  students  in  the  Seminary, 
and  1 60  in  the  University,  and  by  Michael- 
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mas  the  number  of  students  in  the  College 
had  increased  to  about  120.  All  seemed 
well,  but  the  storm  was  about  to  break. 
The  next  two  years  were  to  be  full  of 
anxiety  and  peril.  The  Low  Countries  were 
in  the  throes  of  religious  and  civil  warfare, 
and  though  the  people  of  Douay  were 
strongly  and  sincerely  Catholic,  yet  they  had 
no  great  love  for  their  Spanish  rulers.  King 
Philip  II  was  suspected  of  aiming  to  destroy 
their  civil  liberties  and  ancient  privileges. 
The  fierce  licence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery  had  made  them  universally  detested, 
and  even  good  Catholics  were  not  altogether 
free  from  sympathy  with  the  Prince  ot 
Orange  and  the  revolutionary  party  in  the 
Netherlands.  They  did  not  see,  at  the  time, 
that  the  Prince's  professions  of  patriotism 
were  the  mere  mask  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
they  allowed  themselves  too  easily  to  become 
the  tools  of  the  Calvinists  who  formed  the 
kernel  of  his  faction. 

Nowitwas  theaim  of  these  revolutionaries 
to  play  upon  the  anti-Spanish  feeling  of  the 
Belgians,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  even- 
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tual  proscription  of  the  Catholic  religion 
throughout  the  Low  Countries.  They  hated 
our  English  confessors  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  did  their  best  to  stir  up  popular 
feeling  against  them  by  representing  them 
to  be  Spanish  partizans.  There  was  some 
ground  for  this  assertion,  for  the  more  pro 
minent  exiles  were  pensioners  of  Philip  II, 
and  were  naturally  grateful  to  their  former 
sovereign  for  his  generosity.  As  may  easily 
be  imagined,  Elizabeth's  agents  were  eager 
to  foment  the  feeling  against  them.  She 
hoped  through  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the 
Seminary,  and  even  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  persons  of  Allen  and  his  friends.  Once 
they  were  in  her  hands  they  would  have  fared 
as  did  the  Blessed  John  Storey,  who  was 
kidnapped  in  the  Low  Countries  by  her 
agents  and  carried  off  to  England  to  suffer 
a  martyr's  death  at  Tyburn. 

Allen  soon  found  that  his  life  was  in  dan 
ger  at  Douay.  News  arrived  from  various 
trustworthy  sources  in  England  that  assas 
sins  had  been  sent  over  to  make  away  with 
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him.  There  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
Douay  English  strangers  of  sinister  aspect, 
who  to  all  appearance  were  the  kind  of  men 
suited  for  the  execution  of  such  a  crime.  It 
was  thought  best  that  he  should  retire  for  a 
time  to  Paris. 

The  students  themselves  were  insulted  in 
the  streets.  They  were  called  traitors  both 
to  their  native  and  to  their  adopted  coun 
tries.  The  College  was  searched  to  see  if 
arms  were  hidden  there;  the  Seminarists 
were  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  them 
selves,  they  were  subjected  to  domiciliary 
visits  and  were  called  upon  to  renew  their 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  University  and  to  the 
town.  They  were  warned  by  their  best  friends 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  diminish  their  num 
bers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
left  the  College.  Of  the  120  who  were  there 
at  Michaelmas,  1576,  only  forty-two  were 
left  in  the  following  January.  For  a  few 
months,  indeed,  things  improved  after  the 
appointment  of  Don  John  of  Austria  as 
Viceroy,  and  Allen  returned  to  Douay,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  students,  but  soon  things 
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were  as  bad  or  worse  than  ever.  In  July, 
1577,  Don  John  was  forced  to  retire  to  Na- 
mur,  and  the  English  began  once  more  to 
suffer  from  the  ill-feeling  of  the  populace. 
They  were  warned  not  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
reports  flew  about  the  town  that  they  were 
all  to  be  massacred  one  night.  It  was  clear 
that  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were. 

Allen  was  forced  to  look  about  for  a  new 
place  of  refuge  for  his  little  flock.  He  found 
it  at  Rheims. 

With  his  usual  forethought,  he  had  sent 
some  of  his  professors  to  Rheims  to  arrange 
for  the  reception  of  the  students  there,  some 
months  before  the  necessity  arose.  At  Rheims 
they  would  be  safe,  for  it  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Guise  family,  who  were  the 
avowed  champions  of  the  Catholic  cause  in 
France.  They  found  that  the  College  would 
be  heartily  welcomed  in  the  city  of  St  Remi- 
gius.  Nevertheless,  Allen  was  loth  to  leave 
the  Spanish  dominions  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  He  begged  the  viceroy  to  assign 
him  some  other  place  in  Belgium  until  the 
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people  of  Douay  should  come  to  their  senses 
again.  Louvain  was  mentioned,  but  it  was 
found  unsuitable.  It  had  become  "a  great 
desert,  on  account  of  the  plague  and  the 
multitude  of  soldiers.  There  was  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  University.  Horses  were  stabled 
in  the  desolate  and  ruined  colleges,"  wrote 
Gregory  Martin  sadly.  Rheims  then  it  had 
to  be,  and  the  decision  was  forced  on  Allen 
with  unexpected  suddenness. 

On  March  20  a  revolution  took  place  in 
Douay,  the  magistrates  were  summarily 
deposed,  and  new  officials  nominated  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  were  appointed. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  on  their  office 
when  on  March  22,  though  it  was  the 
day  before  Palm  Sunday,  they  caused  pro 
clamation  to  be  made  through  the  town 
that  all  the  English  should  depart  before 
five  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  save 
only  old  men  and  children,  professors  of 
the  University,  and  women.  It  was  impos 
sible  to  gain  even  a  few  hours  of  respite. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  submit. 

And  so  these  gallant  youths,  who  had 
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gone  forth  from  their  own  land  into  volun 
tary  exile  for  the  love  of  Christ,  were  driven 
out  of  a  Catholic  land,  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Catholic  King,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
fanatics  who  hated  them  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  faith.  And  a  population  which  was 
strongly  Catholic  allowed  themselves  to 
be  hoodwinked  for  a  time  by  these  very 
fanatics,  who  under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
were  seeking  to  destroy  the  religion  of  their 
country.  It  is  true  that  before  many  years 
had  passed  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Belgium  were  opened  to  the  real  character 
of  the  aims  of  the  Orange  faction,  and  that 
they  then  rose  against  them  once  and  for 
all,  and  returned  to  their  fidelity  to  their 
king  and  to  their  old  kindness  to  our 
English  exiles.  But  for  a  time,  blinded  by 
passion,  they  thrust  Allen  and  his  little 
band  out  of  their  gates. 

It  was  Holy  Week,  and  in  those  days  of 
strict  observance  of  the  Lenten  fast,  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  unsuitable 
time  for  beginning  a  long  journey  on  foot.  But 
it  was  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  penance, 
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and  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  way 
were  made  light  of  by  young  men  who  were 
preparing  themselves  for  greater  trials  than 
these.  A  four  days'  tramp,  with  a  sure  wel 
come  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  is  after  all 
no  such  terrible  ordeal  to  the  young,  and 
some  of  the  students  may  even  have  welcomed 
it  as  a  pleasant  break  in  their  daily  routine. 
Fifteen  of  them  took  Cambray  on  the  way, 
in  order  to  be  ordained  there  on  Holy  Satur 
day.  Among  these  was  a  young  Oxford  man, 
now  known  to  the  Church  as  the  Blessed 
Alexander  Briant,  whose  angelic  beauty 
and  saintliness  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  mob  who  crowded  to  see  him  die  at 
Tyburn.  They  were  received  very  badly  by 
the  seditious  inhabitants,  wrho  barely  allowed 
them  to  enter  the  city,  even  on  the  ordina 
tion  day. 

Another  future  martyr  who  made  the 
journey  to  Rheims  was  the  Blessed  William 
Hart,  of  whom  we  read,  "  In  this  journey  his 
courage  and  patience  was  admirable,  when 
labouring  under  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  he 
nevertheless  went  the  whole  way  on  foot, 
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bearing  the  most  acute  pains,  joined  to  the 
labour  of  the  journey,  with  a  wonderful  calm 
ness  and  evenness  of  mind,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  companions." 

At  Rheims,  Allen  was  already  well  known. 
He  had  passed  some  time  there  privately  in 
1577,  and  had  received  the  most  friendly 
promises  of  support  from  the  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  Louis  of  Guise.  His  friendship  with 
the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  mother 
was  a  Guise,  would  naturally  recommend 
him  to  her  kinsmen.  Besides,  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  suffering  was  one  that  was 
specially  dear  to  that  powerful  and  illus 
trious  house. 

The  University  of  Rheims,  as  well  as  the 
Archbishop  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
were  disposed  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  English  exiles.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gain  to 
a  university  but  forty  years  old  to  receive 
into  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  Oxford,  men  already  famous  through 
out  Christendom  for  their  virtues,  zeal  and 
learning. 

The  Pope  himself  gave  welcome  proofs  of 
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his  sympathy  with  the  unmerited  sufferings 
of  his  English  sons.  He  sent  them  an  extra 
ordinary  donation  of  500  crowns  for  the 
expenses  of  their  removal  from  Douay,  and 
wrote  to  recommend  them  warmly  to  the 
Archbishop  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  Rheims. 

Philip  II  also  interested  himself  in  those 
who  had  thus  been  driven  a  second  time  into 
exile  for  their  loyalty  to  him  and  to  the  faith, 
and  ordered  that  the  annual  sum  of  1600 
florins  which  since  1566  he  had  assigned  to 
the  exiles  from  England,  should  henceforth 
be  paid  to  the  Seminary  to  be  disbursed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

In  spite  of  a  warm  letter  from  the  Cardinal, 
the  citizens  of  Rheims  did  not  regard  the 
new-comers  with  an  altogether  friendly  eye. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  partizans  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  this  did  not  specially  recom 
mend  them  to  Frenchmen.  Nor  was  the  old 
feeling  against  the  English  yet  extinct  in 
France.  Their  numbers  were  exaggerated 
from  seventy  to  five  or  six  hundred;  it  was 
reported  that  they  were  armed,  that  they 
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wandered  about  at  night  in  disguise,  spying 
out  the  fortifications  of  the  city;  it  was  sup 
posed  that  they  might  be  secret  agents  of 
perfidious  Albion,  masquerading  as  confes 
sors  of  the  faith.  At  first  it  seemed  quite  pos 
sible  that  they  would  have  to  seek  another 
place  of  refuge,  and  it  took  some  eleven 
years  to  live  down  these  prejudices.  How 
ever,  in  July,  1589,  we  find  the  College 
diarist  making  a  grateful  record  that, 
thanks  to  God's  goodness,  the  people  of 
Rheims  had  now  come  to  look  upon  their 
English  guests  as  part  of  themselves,  and 
that  they  lived  together  in  familiar  friend 
ship,  sharing  the  common  burdens  both  of 
war  and  peace. 

From  a  letter  of  Gregory  Martin's  in  1578 
we  learn  that  there  were  then  at  Rheims 
some  fifty  students  in  divinity,  of  whom 
twenty-three  were  priests,  waiting  to  pro 
ceed  in  due  time  to  the  English  Mission. 
The  total  number  of  the  exiles,  including 
women  and  children,  was  indeed  but  seventy- 
one. 

At  Douay  the  College  still  kept  possession 


of  its  property,  and  two  or  three  of  its  mem 
bers  remained  there  to  take  care  of  it.  In 
deed,  within  eight  months  of  the  migration, 
the  English  were  invited  to  return.  The 
Calvinist  magistrates  had  been  deposed,  and 
the  old  authorities,  who  had  always  been 
favourable  to  Allen,  were  now  once  more  in 
power,  and  begged  him  in  a  common  letter 
to  come  to  Douay.  But  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  make  another  change  for  some 
time.  The  exile  at  Rheims  was  to  last  fifteen 
years. 

We  have  now  to  follow  our  hero  to  new 
scenes,  where  new  kinds  of  trouble  await 
him.  No  sooner  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
removal  from  Douay  satisfactorily  settled, 
than  his  presence  was  urgently  required  at 
Rome. 

The  difficulties  at  Rome  had  been  troub 
ling  him  during  the  last  three  years,  when 
it  would  have  been  thought  that  he  had 
enough  to  worry  him  in  the  precarious  state 
of  affairs  at  Douay.  They  were  also  diffi 
culties  which  affected  him  far  more  deeply 
than  did  the  political  disturbances  raised  by 
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the  enemies  of  the  faith,  for  the  troubles  at 
Rome  were  due  to  dissensions  among  his 
own  children.  These  were  trials  which  made 
him  exclaim  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life, 
"  which  already,  by  these  unhappy  bustles 
of  our  own  country,  is  more  tedious  to  me 
than  ever  before." 

It  is  necessary  to  give  in  brief  the  history 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome  up  to  this 
time.  In  1576  the  first  students  were  sent 
from  Douay,  and  our  old  friend,  Gregory 
Martin,  was  also  dispatched  to  Rome  to 
take  part  in  the  direction  of  the  new  Col 
lege.  In  1578  this  colony  consisted  of  some 
twenty-six  persons,  nearly  all  students  in 
divinity.  Two  Jesuit  Fathers  had  been  ap 
pointed  by  the  Pope  to  superintend  the 
studies. 

But  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  in  the  ap 
pointment  of  Dr  Maurice  Clenock  to  be  Rec 
tor  of  the  new  College.  He  was,  indeed,  an 
excellent  man,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reli 
gion,  and  a  man  of  some  distinction,  for  he 
had  been  Bishop-elect  of  Bangor  in  Queen 
Mary's  time.  But  he  had  not  the  qualities 
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necessary  for  the  difficult  post  of  Rector;  he 
was  no  Allen,  and  he  was  not  even  an  Eng 
lishman.  At  that  period  national  feeling  ran 
very  high,  and  the  Welsh  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  English.  Dr 
Clenock  was  an  ardent  Welshman,  and  he 
was  accused  of  showing  undue  partiality  to 
his  own  countrymen.  He  admitted  some  to 
the  College  who  were  quite  unfitted  for  study, 
and  he  favoured  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
open  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Seminary. 

This  greatly  distressed  Allen,  who,  in  a 
letter  written  May  12,  1579,  greatly  blames 
the  conduct  of  the  students,  though,  as  he 
says,"  many  of  themselves  be  not  of  ill-nature, 
but  have  been  by  zeal  rather  than  malice 
carried  into  this  action."  That  this  was  strictly 
true  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  was  the  Blessed 
Ralph  Sherwin,  already  a  priest,  and  one  of 
the  most  noble-hearted,  zealous  and  unselfish 
of  men.  Yet  these  dissensions  were  indeed 
most  lamentable,  for  though  healed  for  a  time, 
thanks  to  the  wonderful  influence  of  our  hero, 
they  broke  out  again  later  on,  and  no  doubt 
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sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  lamentable  dis 
cord  between  the  Secular  and  Regular  clergy 
which  so  long  added  to  the  afflictions  of  our 
suffering  Church.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  fell 
under  the  suspicions  of  Clenock  as  fomenting 
the  discontent  against  his  government  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  entire  direction  for 
their  own  Society.  The  English  party,  on 
the  other  hand  (they  were  in  a  majority  of 
over  four  to  one),  clamoured  not  only  to  have 
the  Rector  removed,  but  also  to  have  the 
College  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the 
Society.  They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope,  they  petitioned  the  Cardinal 
Protector,  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
obtain  their  desire,  and  did  not  even  shrink 
from  deciding  to  leave  the  Seminary  alto 
gether  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
when  they  went  in  a  body  to  obtain  the  Pope's 
blessing  before  leaving  Rome,  their  wishes 
were  unexpectedly  complied  with,  and  the 
College  was  placed  under  the  government 
of  the  Society. 

Allen  himself  rejoiced  at  this  result,  though 
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he  greatly  regretted  the  dissensions  and  in 
subordination  which  had  given  rise  to  it. 
"  This  disorder,"  he  wrote,  "was  exceedingly 
disliked  of  all  the  wise  and  myself  here. 
Though  the  committing  the  house  to  the 
Society  was  all  our  desires.  And  right  sorry 
we  were  of  that  error  that  Mr  Maurice  [Cle- 
nock]  was  made  Rector." 

On  June  13,  1579,  the  new  Rector,  Father 
Alphonsus  Agazario,  S.J.,  wrote  to  Allen  as 
follows:  "Although  we  took  upon  ourselves 
this  burden  very  unwillingly,  now,  however, 
that  it  has  been  laid  upon  our  Society  by 
holy  obedience,  we  can  none  of  us  do  other 
wise  than  further  it  with  all  diligence,  the 
more  so  since  we  have  most  certain  hope 
that  God's  honour  will  in  a  short  time  be 
greatly  increased  by  this  College." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Society  retained 
charge  of  the  Seminary  till  the  suppression 
of  the  Order  by  Clement  XIV  in  1773. 

The  new  Rector  was  henceforth  one  of 

Allen's  most  constant  correspondents,  and 

most  vigilant  and  useful  fellow-workers.  The 

two  seem  to  have  been  in  complete  sympathy, 
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and  Allen's  journey  to  Rome  was  doubtless 
as  much  to  make  his  acquaintance  as  to  pour 
oil  upon  the  waters  troubled  by  the  violence 
of  the  late  storm.  He  did  not,  however,  start 
for  Rome  without  a  summons  from  the  Pope, 
although  his  letters  show  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  go.  Thus,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted  of  May  12,  he  writes  to  Dr  Owen 
Lewis :  "Would  God  I  were  there  one  month ! 
that  I  might  either  make  up  these  extreme 
alienations  of  mind,  or  else,  if  I  could  not  do 
so  much,  that  I  might  shortly  there  end  my 
life,  and  all  the  frenzies  of  mind  and  miseries 
rising  from  these  calamities  procured  by  our 
follies  and  sins." 

He  started  for  Rome  on  August  21,  1579, 
after  making  a  touching  discourse  to  the 
students,  which  moved  them  to  tears,  and  in 
wrhich  he  exhorted  them  to  concord,  humi 
lity  and  obedience.  He  left  Dr  Bailey  in 
charge,  as  Dr  Bristow  was  at  Douay,  and  he 
travelled  with  his  brother  Gabriel  and  two 
others.  At  Rome  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honour  and  kindness,  and  all  his 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Sovereign 
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Pontiff.  The  Pope  could  not  do  enough  for 
him,  he  invited  the  cardinals  to  meet  him, 
saying,  "  Come,  my  brethren,  and  I  will  show 
you  Allen,"  and  when  our  hero  spoke  to  him 
of  the  longing  desire  he  had  had  to  see  the 
students  of  His  Holiness  before  he  died, 
Gregory  graciously  replied,  "  They  are  thine 
Allen,  not  mine." 

Allen  was  also  greatly  consoled  to  find 
the  admirable  order  and  discipline  which  the 
Jesuits  had  already  introduced  into  the  Col 
lege,  and  he  wrote  to  Rheims  with  enthusi 
asm  of  the  joy  which  he  felt  in  meeting  his 
sons  once  more,  and  in  what  he  saw  of  "their 
most  blessed  state  both  in  the  refectory  and 
in  the  Church." 

But  Allen  had  yet  more  important  work 
to  do  in  Rome,  and  this  we  must  leave  for 
another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  JESUIT  MISSION 

ONE  of  the  chief  objects  of  Dr  Allen 
in  coming  to  Rome  in  1579  was  to 
see  if  it  were  not  possible  to  send 
fresh  labourers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  in 
England.  Father  Persons,  in  begging  him  to 
come  to  Rome,  in  order  "to  pacify  the 
grudges  between  the  two  nations,"  English 
and  Welsh,  and  to  arrange  a  closer  union 
between  the  colleges  of  Rome  and  Rheims, 
had  suggested  that  possibly  the  Father 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  might  be 
interested  in  English  affairs,  and  induced 
"to  join  some  of  his  also  with  our  other 
priests  to  go  into  England." 

This  can  have  been  no  new  idea  to  Allen. 
Ever  since  his  most  brilliant  student  and 
valued  fellow-worker,  Edmund  Campion,  had 
left  him  at  Douay  in  1 5  7  3  in  order  to  join  the 
Society,  he  must  have  longed  to  obtain  the 
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co-operation  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  his 
great  work. 

Allen  was  the  most  broad-minded  of  men. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  petty  jealousies  and 
ambitions  of  smaller  minds  which  have  often 
so  fatally  marred  and  hindered  much  good 
work  undertaken  for  God's  glory.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  hinder  Campion  from  becoming 
a  Jesuit,  though  at  that  time  the  Society  had 
no  English  province,  and  thus  it  must  have 
seemed  that  this  "diamond  of  England"  (as 
Lord  Burghley  had  called  him)  was  altogether 
lost  to  the  service  of  his  country  when  she 
needed  him  most.  Nor  did  he  hinder,  later 
on,  other  of  his  students  joining  the  Bene 
dictine  Order,  though  here  again  the  loss  to 
the  English  Mission  must  have  seemed  to 
him  a  grievous  one.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
able  to  rise  above  such  short-sighted  and 
petty  regrets;  he  had  the  faith  and  the  trust 
in  God  to  rejoice  over  every  true  vocation 
to  the  higher  life  of  religion,  and  to  reckon 
it  a  gain  and  not  a  loss.  He  encouraged 
Campion  on  his  thorny  path,  even  though 
that  path  led  to  Prague  rather  than  to  Lon- 
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don  or  Oxford;  he  blessed  and  congratulated 
a  young  priest  who,  instead  of  returning  to 
England  to  labour  for  souls,  preferred  to 
don  the  Benedictine  cowl  in  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  Monte  Cassino  and  pray  for  them 
instead.  Allen  only  asked  that  God's  call 
should  be  followed,  God's  Will  obeyed,  and 
he  was  great-hearted  enough  to  rejoice  when 
men  were  led  to  a  closer  union  with  their 
Lord,  even  though  the  way  to  that  union 
was  not  the  one  which  he  himself  would 
have  desired. 

And  God  knows  how  to  reward  those  who, 
like  Allen,  have  enough  faith  and  humility 
to  sacrifice  their  own  plans  for  His  glory, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  His  Will,  by  grant 
ing  them  their  hearts'  desire  in  a  far  more 
wonderful  manner  than  they  could  ever  have 
achieved  it  for  themselves. 

Our  hero  must  have  felt  something  of  this 
when  he  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Father 
Robert  Persons'  letter: 

"  Here  I  am  sure  there  wanteth  not  desire 
in  divers  [of  the  Society]  to  adventure  their 
blood  in  that  mission,  among  whom  I  dare 
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put  myself  for  one,  if  Holy  Obedience  em 
ploy  me  therein,  for  seeing  I  have  offered 
myself  a  good  while  ago  to  the  Mission  of 
the  Indies  and  cannot  obtain  it,  it  may  be 
God  will  have  me  go  to  this  other,  but 
whether  I  go  or  no,  I  think  the  combination 
of  other  Fathers  of  the  Society  with  our 
priests  of  the  Seminary  is  so  important  a 
thing  and  of  so  great  consequence,  as  if  by 
your  coming  you  brought  no  other  thing  to 
pass  but  this,  you  would  have  well  bestowed 
your  time." 

This  indeed  held  out  a  prospect  of  succour 
which  made  Allen's  heart  leap  even  to  think 
of.  The  harvest  was  white  in  England,  but 
the  labourers  were  few.  The  Society  of  Jesus, 
still  in  its  first  fervour,  was  already  at  the 
height  of  its  reputation.  What  might  not  be 
done  by  men  like  Campion  if  once  they  were 
permitted  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  ? 

Meanwhile  Father  Persons,  with  charac 
teristic  energy,  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
further  the  plan.  There  were  now  many 
Englishmen  in  the  Society  (some  eight  or 
nine  had  entered  this  very  year  at  Rome, 
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besides  divers  in  other  places),  and  they 
naturally  longed  to  take  part  in  the  great 
work  that  was  going  on  in  England.  Indeed, 
Persons  wrote  to  Father  William  Goode, 
"  Thus  much  I  can  assure  you  not  only  of  the 
Englishmen,  but  also  of  all  others  that  abide 
in  the  Roman  College,  so  great  and  marvel 
lous  is  the  affection  they  bear  to  England 
and  to  English  Catholics,  that  if  our 
superiors  would  once  give  a  sign  of  consent 
to  set  open  the  College  gates  towards  the 
enterprise  of  England,  they  would  all  run 
out,  even  from  the  Rector  himself  to  the 
lowest  scholar  in  the  College."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  when  his  brethren  suspected 
what  he  had  in  his  hand,  they  began  to  beg 
him  that  they  might  be  included  in  the  en 
terprise.  And  their  zeal  was  greatly  quick 
ened  and  increased  by  all  that  they  had 
heard  of  Dr  Allen  and  his  disciples,  and  by 
"the  rare  spirit  and  courage  in  matters  of 
adversity  and  conscience,  which  they  had 
seen  in  scholars  in  the  Seminary  here." 

The  example  set  by  these  young  English 
men  may  well  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
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Jesuit  Fathers  with  a  holy  emulation.  Thus 
the  Blessed  Ralph  Sherwin,  who  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  obtaining  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  Fathers  to  the  government  of 
the  College,  when  formally  asked  by  the 
authorities  if  he  were  willing  to  go  to  Eng 
land  whensoever  it  should  seem  good  to  his 
superiors,  wrote  in  his  reply  that  he  declared 
and  swore  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  "to-day  rather  than  to 
morrow"  to  the  help  of  perishing  souls. 

Thus  when  Allen  arrived  in  Rome,  he 
found  the  ground  prepared  for  him.  It 
was  left  for  him  to  make  the  final  negotia 
tions  with  Pope  and  General,  but  success 
was  assured.  The  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  scheme 
all  melted  away  before  Allen's  persuasive 
eloquence,  for  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  were 
already  greatly  drawn  to  it.  And  indeed 
there  was  urgent  need  of  reinforcements  for 
Christ's  little  army  in  England. 

Nearly  twenty-one  years  of  bitter,  grind 
ing  persecution  had  now  passed,  and  the 
chief  result  of  it  had  been  an  extraordinary 
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increase  of  fervour  among  the  English  Catho 
lics.  The  cold  blasts  of  persecution  had  win 
nowed  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  those 
who  still  clung  to  the  faith  in  spite  of  fines 
and  imprisonment  were  full  of  zeal,  finding 
their  one  consolation  in  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  counting  it  their  chiefest  privilege  to 
minister  to  God's  priests  even  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  fortune.  Instead  of  the  indifference 
which  had  made  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII 
possible,  there  was  now  seen  in  England  the 
most  ardent  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
most  heroic  fortitude  in  obedience  to  its 
directions,  the  most  extraordinary  devotion 
to  the  person  of  Christ's  Vicar.  The  Holy 
Mass,  now  offered  amid  so  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  had  become  the  centre  and  sun 
of  their  lives,  the  goal  of  many  a  perilous 
pilgrimage,  the  boon  desired  above  all 
others,  so  that  to  obtain  it  men  gladly  risked 
their  lives  day  by  day.  But  the  old  Marian 
priests,  to  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  this  revival 
of  fervour  was  chiefly  due,  were  now  being 
thinned  by  death,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
Allen's  recruits  from  the  two  Colleges  at 
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Rheimsand  Rome  could  ever  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 

Thus  it  became  urgent  to  obtain  fresh 
succours,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
a  Pontiff  like  Gregory  XIII  that  here  was  a 
field  of  work  eminently  fitted  for  the  labours 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Had  not  St  Ignatius 
himself,  only  a  year  before  his  death,  ex 
pressed  to  Cardinal  Pole  "the  ardent  desire 
which  the  divine  and  supreme  charity  had 
imparted  to  him  of  ministering  to  souls  in 
the  realm  of  England"?  Surely  now  the 
time  had  come  for  his  sons  to  fulfil  that 
desire. 

It  is  clear  that  Allen  had  but  to  push  at 
a  half-open  door,  and  though  the  Fathers  of 
the  Society  gave  long  deliberation  to  an 
affair  so  important  before  consenting  to  his 
wishes,  yet  their  ultimate  consent  might  have 
been  foreseen. 

And  so  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  was 
hastily  summoned  from  his  College  at 
Prague,  and  at  Easter,  1580,  he  and  Father 
Persons,  with  a  little  band  of  priests,  set  out 
from  the  Eternal  City  on  their  momentous 
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mission.  Allen  had  made  good  yet  another 
claim  on  the  eternal  gratitude  of  English 
Catholics. 

He  himself,  however,  left  Rome  in  Feb 
ruary,  and  was  back  again  at  Rheims  long 
before  the  Jesuit  missioners  arrived  there  in 
June. 

How  great  was  his  joy  at  being  among 
his  own  again  we  can  well  imagine,  but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  gladness  with  which 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  students. 

The  good  work  had  been  going  on  steadily 
during  his  absence.  The  College  diary  is  full 
of  records  of  ordinations,  of  the  departure 
of  new  priests  for  the  mission  and  of  the 
arrival  of  others  to  fill  their  places.  There 
were  now  over  a  hundred  students  living 
in  the  College,  besides  a  large  number 
who  were  studying  philosophy  under  the 
Jesuits  at  Douay.  Some  twenty-six  students 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  over  thirty  priests 
despatched  on  their  perilous  mission  to  Eng 
land.  Many  of  the  students  were  of  gentle 
birth,  and  sometimes  eldest  sons  and  heirs 
of  noble  houses ;  such  as  a  Dudley  of  wThom 
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we  read  that  "he  was  studying  law  in 
London  when  he  was  sent  for  home  by  his 
parents  to  contract  a  marriage  which  they 
had  arranged  for  him ;  but  he  chose  rather 
to  leave  for  Christ  country,  parents,  inheri 
tance  and  everything,  and  to  come  here  to 
study  theology,  become  a  priest,  and  as  such 
return  to  his  own  people."  Again,  we  read 
of  the  arrival  during  this  March  of  a  young 
merchant  named  John  Jeames.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  but  being  on  a  foreign  tour  he 
came  to  the  Seminary  to  visit  a  relative  there. 
He  had  no  taste  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  being  born  since  the  accession  of  Eliza 
beth  had  never  seen  the  rites  of  our  holy 
faith  administered.  But  he  was  attracted  by 
what  he  found  at  Rheims,  and  was  soon 
asking  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
the  faith.  As  its  beauty  dawned  upon  him, 
he  became  full  of  fervour,  and  embraced  it 
with  joy  and  exultation.  After  five  weeks  he 
returned  to  England,  but  not  to  remain,  as 
he  had  determined  to  come  back  to  the 
College  and  study  for  the  priesthood. 

This  is  only  an  example  of  the  sort  ot 
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thing   that   was   continually   going   on    in 
Allen's  houses.  Young  Englishmen  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  heresy  and  knew  nothing 
of  the   Catholic  religion,  except  from  the 
calumnies  of  the  Anglican  ministers,  were 
attracted  to  the  College  by  curiosity,  or  by 
the  natural  desire  of  the  traveller  in  foreign 
parts  to  mix  with  his  own  countrymen,  and 
hear  once  more  his  mother-tongue;  and  then 
they  soon  found  out  how  false  and  absurd 
were  the  prejudices  in  \vhich  they  had  been 
educated,  and   from    tourists  they  became 
converts,   from   seekers   after    new  sights, 
seekers   after   God.  The   most  remarkable 
instance  of  such  conversions  (which  indeed 
are  no  uncommon  phenomena  even  to-day, 
wherever  men  of  good  will  are  brought  into 
contact  with   Catholic  institutions)  is  per 
haps  that  of  the  venerable  martyr  William 
Andleby.  This  happened  at  Douay,  before 
the  removal  of  the  College  to  Rheims,  but 
it  is  so  interesting  and  throws  so  bright  a 
light  upon  Allen's  character  that  we  cannot 
omit  it  here. 

William  Andleby  was  a  young   gentle- 
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man  of  Yorkshire  who  was  travelling 
abroad  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  was  an 
ardent  Protestant,  and  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  "  following  withal 
the  liberties  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  which 
are  so  much  condemned  by  the  old  Gospel, 
and  so  little  restrained  by  the  new."  In  his 
travels  he  came  to  Douay  and  resolved  to 
call  upon  Allen,  "making  no  doubt  that  he 
could  convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion." 

Dr  Allen  received  him  very  courteously, 
and  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say.  His  own 
arguments,  joined  to  the  candour  and  sweet 
ness  of  temper  which  distinguished  him, 
soon,  however,  put  the  young  man  to  silence. 
But  though  confounded,  he  was  not  con 
vinced,  still  less  converted.  After  carrying 
on  the  controversy  for  some  days  he  told 
the  Doctor  that  he  was  leaving  Douay  in 
order  to  join  in  the  wrar  which  the  rebels  of 
the  Low  Countries  were  then  waging  against 
the  King  of  Spain.  Allen  told  him  in  reply, 
that  since  his  arguments  had  not  been  able 
to  conquer  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  he 
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would  try  another  means,  "which  was  by 
having  recourse  to  prayer,  and  imploring 
the  Almighty  Master  of  hearts  to  vouch 
safe  to  touch  his  with  His  divine  grace,  and 
open  it  to  receive  His  saving  truth.  And 
so  they  parted." 

"  Dr  Allen  was  as  good  as  his  word,  recom 
mending  to  God  by  fervent  prayers  this 
strayed  sheep,  when  behold  the  wonderful 
change  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High ! 
Mr  Andleby,  of  his  own  accord,  returns  the 
next  morning  bathed  in  tears,  and  desires  of 
the  Doctor  to  be  instructed  and  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Doctor,  glorifying 
God  for  his  wonderful  work,  received  him 
with  great  joy;  and  as  Mr  Andleby  desired 
to  make  his  confession  to  no  other  than  Dr 
Allen  himself,  he  heard  his  general  confes 
sion,  and  received  him  into  the  college,  where 
after  some  years'  probation  and  an  exem 
plary  application  to  piety  and  learning,  he 
was  ordained  priest  at  the  same  time  with 
the  martyrs  Blessed  Ralph  Sherwin  and 
Blessed  Lawrence  Johnson,  March  23,  1577, 
and  was  sent  upon  the  English  Mission 
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April  14,  1578,  the  last  of  those  that  went 
from  Douay  before  the  removal  of  the  Col 
lege  to  Rheims." 

William  Andleby  became  a  most  fervent 
missioner,  and  in  1597  a  most  glorious 
martyr.  His  story  is  one  which  all  engaged 
in  controversy  would  do  well  to  take  to 
heart. 

But  to  return  to  Rheims,  and  Allen's 
arrival  there,  April  2,  1580.  He  came  back 
from  Rome  in  company  with  several  learned 
doctors  and  his  brother  Gabriel.  On  the 
5th  there  was  a  touching  ceremony  in  St 
Stephen's  Church,  when  three  young  priests 
celebrated  their  first  Mass  in  the  presence 
of  the  President,  and  all  the  other  English 
men  then  living  at  Rheims.  On  the  same 
day,  at  dinner,  Allen  placed  (as  was  cus 
tomary)  the  new  priests  at  his  own  table, 
and  during  the  meal  he  made  a  fervent  and 
beautiful  discourse  on  the  dignity  and 
the  burdens  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  The 
diary  speaks  of  it  as  full  of  energy  and 
fire,  and  yet  as  most  solemn  and  sweet, 
touching  the  inmost  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
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it.  He  descanted  with  such  enthusiasm  on 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  was  forced  to  cut  short  the  second 
part  of  his  discourse  which  dealt  with  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  this  sacred 
office.  But  this  he  promised  to  complete  on 
the  next  occasion  of  a  first  Mass,  and  his 
hearers  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  May  1 1 
the  future  martyr,  James  Fenn,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  celebrated  his  first 
Holy  Mass  on  the  high  altar  of  St  Stephen's 
Church,  and  thus  began  his  preparation  for 
the  last  sacrifice  of  Tyburn  tree. 

On  May  24  there  were  great  rejoicings 
at  Rheims,  for  the  College  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  a  venerable  English 
bishop,  who  was  to  be  the  last  survivor  ot 
our  ancient  hierarchy.  It  had  been  Allen's 
earnest  desire,  as  it  was  that  of  all  who 
loved  their  country's  good,  that  the  perse 
cuted  Church  in  England  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  consolation  of  the  presence 
of  the  chief  pastors  of  the  flock.  He  had 
earnestly  besought  the  Pope  to  send  bishops 
to  England,  where  the  only  survivor  of  the 
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hierarchy  was  now  Bishop  Watson  of  Lin 
coln,  who  for  many  years  had  languished 
in  prison.  Bishop  Goldwell  of  St  Asaph,  in 
spite  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  had  gener 
ously  offered  himself  and  been  allowed  to 
leave  for  England.  He  was  now  over  eighty 
years  old,  and  it  was  an  heroic  act  on  the 
aged  Bishop's  part,  thus  to  give  himself  to 
what  seemed  almost  certain  death  at  the 
hangman's  hands.  He  had  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  country  in  1559, 
and  now,  fired  by  the  example  of  the  young 
men  who  were  being  martyred  there,  he 
desired  to  return  for  the  consolation  of  his 
persecuted  brethren,  that  he  might  at  least 
give  them,  in  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
the  grace  and  strength  they  needed  so  sorely. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  tried  to 
cross  to  England.  Already,  in  1565,  after 
assisting  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  had 
attempted  to  cross  the  Channel,  but  had 
been  foiled  by  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
the  English  Government.  He  had  been  Vicar- 
General  to  St  Charles  Borromeo,  and  Vice 
gerent  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  but 
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his  great  desire  was  to  serve  his  native  land. 
For  nearly  two  months  the  delighted  students 
at  Rheims  saw  the  venerable  prelate  sharing 
their  common  life,  offering  the  Holy  Sacri 
fice  in  their  little  chapel,  and  eating  at  their 
humble  table.  On  June  14  he  left  for  Paris, 
accompanied,  it  would  seem,  by  the  Blessed 
Ralph  Sherwin,  who  had  arrived  at  Rheims 
with  Campion  and  his  party  on  May  27. 
Sherwin  was  chosen  as  the  aged  prelate's 
companion  and  guide  on  his  perilous  mission 
of  love.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Goldwell  fell 
ill  of  fever,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  had 
been  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  he  had 
to  return  to  Rheims.  He  seems,  too,  to  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  reports  he  heard  from 
England,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  ask 
him  if  he  still  wished  him  to  proceed.  "  Most 
Blessed  Father,"  he  wrote,  "  if  I  could  have 
crossed  into  England  before  my  coming  had 
been  known  there,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  I 
think  that  my  going  thither  would  have 
been  a  consolation  to  the  Catholics  and  a 
satisfaction  to  your  Holiness,  whereas  now 
I  fear  the  contrary,  since  there  are  so  many 
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spies  in  this  kingdom,  and  my  long  stay 
here  has  made  my  going  to  England  so  well 
known  there,  that  I  doubt  now  it  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  enter  the  kingdom  with 
out  some  danger.  Nevertheless,  if  your 
Holiness  is  of  a  different  opinion,  I  will 
make  the  attempt,  even  though  it  should 
cost  me  my  life."  He  then  begs  His  Holiness 
to  create  three  or  four  titular  bishops  to 
preserve  and  propagate  the  faith  in  Eng 
land,  adding  that  this  would  cost  but  little, 
"  since  God  has  so  inclined  the  minds  of 
those  priests  to  spend  their  lives  in  helping 
to  bring  back  that  kingdom  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  if  they  were  made  bishops,  they 
would  be  content  to  live  as  poorly  as  they  do 
now,  just  as  the  bishops  of  the  primitive 
Church  did."  This  letter  was  dated  from 
Rheims,  July  13,  1580. 

But  the  Bishop  did  not  wait  for  the  Pope's 
reply;  he  was  thoroughly  dispirited,  and  inter 
preted  the  non-arrival  of  the  special  faculties 
he  expected  from  Rome  as  a  sign  that  the 
Pope  had  changed  his  mind.  Allen  was  deeply 
disappointed,  and  the  Nuncio  at  Paris  much 
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annoyed, at  this  decision;  and  when  the  Car 
dinal  Secretary  heard  of  it  he  wrote  to  Allen 
that  this  was  but  a  frivolous  excuse  of  the 
old  Bishop's,  for  (as  Allen  had  pointed  out) 
he  could  not  take  the  Papal  Bull  with  him 
to  England,  and  the  Pope  had  already  given 
him  the  fullest  faculties  by  word  of  mouth, 
so  that  the  real  cause  of  his  return  was  his 
faintheartedness  and  cowardice.  It  was,  ot 
course,  easy  to  blame  the  old  man  for  his 
want  of  courage,  but  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged  that  the  dangers  to  be  encountered 
were  very  real  ones,  and  that  a  man  of  his 
age  and  infirmities  may  easily  be  excused 
if  he  shrank  from  them.  He  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  arrested  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  in  prison  he  could  have  done 
no  more  for  his  brethren  than  could  Bishop 
Watson.  He  left  for  Rome  on  August  8,  and 
with  him  was  extinguished  for  many  years 
the  last  hope  of  having  Bishops  in  England. 
While  at  Rheims  he  administered  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Confirmation  more  than  once,  the 
last  occasion  being  on  the  day  before  he  left 
for  Rome. 
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Allen's  heart  was  cheered  by  the  faith  and 
enthusiasm  of  Father  Campion  and  his  com 
panions.  The  story  of  that  martyr's  arrival 
at  Rheims,  of  his  sermon  to  the  students 
there,  and  of  his  perilous  adventures  in  Eng 
land  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Campion, 
published  in  this  series.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  whom  Allen  loved  so  tenderly 
as  Edmund  Campion,  whom  he  called  his 
"father,  brother  and  son,"  and  over  whose 
triumphs  in  the  mission-field  he  rejoiced  with 
single-hearted  gladness. 

Still,  he  had  much  to  make  him  anxious. 
On  July  15,  1580,  the  Queen  put  forth  a  pro 
clamation  for  the  recall  of  all  students  from 
the  seminaries,  and  for  the  banishment  of  all 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  from  England. 

"Whereas  the  Queen  is  given  to  under 
stand  that  certain  colleges  and  societies, 
under  the  name  of  Seminaries,  have  of  late 
years  been  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
.  .  .  especially  for  the  subjects  of  her  king 
dom  and  dominions,  with  intent  and  purpose 
to  nourish  them  up  in  false  and  erroneous 
doctrine;  by  which  means  divers  of  her  good 
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and  faithful  subjects  have  been  thereby  per 
verted  .  .  .  She  thinks  it  very  expedient  (as  a 
thing  pertaining  chiefly  to  a  Christian  prince 
to  have  a  special  care  to  see  her  subjects 
trained  up  in  truth  and  Christian  religion, 
grounded  merely  upon  the  Word  of  God, 
and  not  upon  men's  fancies  and  vain  tradi 
tions)  to  use  all  means  of  prevention,  that 
may  tend  to  the  remedy  thereof." 

Therefore,  this  pious  princess  ordered, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  that  all  parents 
who  had  sons  at  the  Seminaries  should  recall 
them  within  four  months,  and  then  present 
them  to  the  Protestant  Bishop.  She  further 
forbade  any  money  to  be  sent  out  of  England 
for  their  relief  or  maintenance,  and  prohi 
bited  anyone  from  leaving  the  kingdom  with 
out  her  special  license.  As  to  the  priests 
"whereof  some  carry  the  name  of  Jesuits 
under  cover  of  a  holy  name,  to  deceive  and 
abuse  the  simpler  sort,"  who  had  lately  come 
into  the  country,  "with  intent  not  only  to 
corrupt  and  pervert  her  good  and  loving  sub 
jects  in  matter  of  conscience  and  religion, 
but  also  to  draw  them  from  their  loyalty  and 
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duty  of  obedience,"  she  ordered  that  they 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  and 
thrown  into  the  common  gaol;  and  if  anyone 
persisted  in  relieving,  maintaining  or  suc 
couring  them,  he  would  expose  himself  to 
the  severest  punishment,  whereas  any  infor 
mer  who  betrayed  them  would  be  rewarded 
with  money  "besides  her  Majesty's  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
in  that  behalf." 

Allen  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  copy 
of  this  proclamation  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Como,  the  Pope's  Secretary  of  State,  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  that  the  prisons  were 
gorged  with  Catholics,  and  that  they  cried 
out  in  their  misery  to  Gregory  their  most 
loving  father,  in  whom  alone  they  had  any 
hope  of  redemption.  The  Cardinal  wrote 
most  kindly  in  reply,  bewailing  this  new 
edict  of  "  Herodias,"  but  consoling  him  with 
the  hope  of  heavenly  rewards,  and  assuring 
him  of  the  Holy  Father's  earnest  desire  to 
help  his  English  children  in  every  way  pos 
sible.  As  an  earnest  of  this  he  sent  500  gold 
pieces  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  Catholics, 
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and  approved  Allen's  intention  of  publish 
ing  an  apology  for  the  Seminaries,  charging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  it  contained 
no  bitter  or  railing  accusations  against  the 
persecutors,  "as  befits  the  athletes  and  dis 
ciples  of  Christ."  With  this  Apologie  we  must 
deal  in  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ALLEN'S  APOLOGIA 

ALLEN'S  Apologie  of  the  English  Semi 
naries  is  truly  a  noble  piece  of  work. 
Bolton,  in  his  Hypercritica,  says  it  is 
a  "princely,  grave  and  flourishing  piece  of 
natural  and  exquisite  English";  nor  is  this 
praise  exaggerated. 

As  we  get  to  know  a  man  best  by  studying 
his  writings,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
if  in  this  chapter  we  give  copious  quotations 
from  this  the  most  remarkable  of  all  our 
hero's  works. 

The  Apologie  was  published  at  "  Mounts 
in  Renault,"  in  1581,  and  is  a  small  octavo 
book,  containing  122  leaves,  printed  in  bold, 
large  print.  The  title-page  bears  a  quotation 
from  i  St  Peter,  chapter  iii — "  Sanctifie  our 
Lord  Christ  in  your  hartes,  ready  alwaies  to 
satisfie  every  one  that  asketh  you  on  ac- 
coumpt  of  that  hope  which  is  in  you,  but 
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with  modestie  and  feare,  having  a  good  con 
science,  that  in  that  which  they  speake  il  of 
you,  they  may  be  confounded  which  calum 
niate  your  good  conversation  in  Christ.  For 
it  is  better  to  suffer  as  doing  wel  (if  the  wil 
of  God  will  have  it  so)  than  doing  il."* 

This  indeed  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  work  is  written. 

It  begins  with  a  preface  in  which  the 
author  explains  his  aim  in  writing.  "Our 
confidence  being  in  God  .  .  .  who  hath 
already  given  us  ...  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  so  many  thousands  of  our  dear  country 
men  :  we  may  adventure  with  all  hope,  joy 
and  comfort,  to  speak  in  our  defence,  and 
discover  without  disloyalty  to  her  Majesty 
or  any  her  Highness'  ministers,  the  wrong 
informations  that  certain  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  given  up  against  us 
and  our  brethren  .  .  .  praying  to  God  upon 

*  The  copy  we  have  used  belongs  tothe  English  College 
at  Rome,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  bears, 
written  on  the  title-page,  the  autograph  of  a  famous 
Irish  martyr — "  D.  Dormitii  Hurrily  Hiberni  Archiep. 
Casselen.  1581.".  This  glorious  martyr  may  have  been 
strengthened  in  his  conflict  by  Allen's  glowing  words. 
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our  knees  that  He  will  incline  her  Grace's 
and  her  honourable  Council's  hearts,  with 
mercy  and  equity  to  read  the  same." 

Allen  then  proceeds  in  Chapter  I  to  defend 
"Our  coming  beyond  the  seas,  and  living  out 
of  our  native  country."  He  might  well  com 
plain  that  this  enforced  exile  for  conscience 
sake  should  have  been  made  an  offence  by 
the  persecutors !  "  We  protest  to  all  the  world 
that  it  is  not  for  any  undutiful  affection, 
alienation  or  estranging  our  hearts  and  lik 
ings  from  our  natural  country,  as  our  daily 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  God,  our  continual 
sighs  and  tears  both  public  and  private, 
our  sundry  dutiful  attempts  and  hazards  of 
our  persons,  and  the  blood  and  lives  of  our 
brethren,  yielded  in  Apostolical  and  peace 
able  sort  for  the  weal  and  safety  thereof  do 
abundantly  testify.  .  .  .  Thou  knowest,  good 
Lord,  how  often  we  have  lamented  together, 
that  for  our  sins  we  should  be  constrained 
to  spend  either  all  or  most  of  our  serviceable 
years  out  of  our  natural  country,  to  which 
they  are  most  due.  Thou  knowest  how 
earnestly  we  have  together  desired  Thee  to 
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incline  our  Prince's  heart  to  admit  us  to  our 
country  into  what  state  soever,  so  that  we 
might  there  in  poverty  and  penance  never 
so  extreme,  serve  the  poor  souls  to  their 
salvation.  .  .  .  Thou  knowest  how  justly  we 
have  bewailed  our  heavy  cause,  that  so  many 
strange  nations  having  their  Churches  with 
freedom  to  serve  God  after  their  manner  in 
our  country,  only  Catholics — which  in  our 
fathers'  days  had  all,  and  for  whom  and  by 
whom  all  Christianity  arose — can  by  no 
intercession  of  foreign  princes,  nor  no  sighs 
nor  sorrows  of  innumerable  loyal  subjects, 
obtain  one  place  in  the  whole  land  to  serve 
their  Lord  God  after  the  rites  of  all  other 
good  Christian  princes,  priests  and  people 
in  the  world." 

Indeed,  he  declares  that  "much  less  than 
the  grant  of  public  places  for  exercise  of 
our  ancient  religion,  would  have  given  infi 
nite  contentment  to  the  Catholics  within, 
and  have  called  home  most  of  them  abroad, 
when  both  sorts  would  have  counted  it  a 
singular  grace,  during  the  distress  of  these 
days,  to  have  had,  by  permission,  pardon, 
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connivance,  their  soul  rights  (without  which 
men  perish  doubtless  everlastingly)  in  their 
private  houses  and  chambers,  yea,  in  prisons 
in  the  closest  and  least  offensive  manner  in 
the  world,  as  the  Apostles  and  Confessors 
did  often  in  the  primitive  Church." 

But  not  only  was  this  small  boon  refused, 
not  only  did  Catholics  lack  the  rites  and 
sacraments  necessary  for  their  salvation, 
but  much  worse  "we  are  forced  by  manifold 
coactions  to  those  rites  which  we  never 
knew  or  gave  our  assent  to."  "Very  lamen 
table  it  is  to  think  upon  all  the  distressed 
consciences  that  throughout  the  realm  repine 
with  inconsolable  sighs  and  groans  against 
their  receiving,  hearing,  and  using  of  the 
pretended  Sacraments,  Service,  Sermons, 
and  other  actions,  whereunto  they  be  involun 
tarily  and  against  their  will  driven,  and 
especially  for  the  oath  of  the  Queen's  sove 
reignty  in  spiritual  regiment,  a  thing  impro 
bable,  unreasonable,  unnatural,  impossible; 
and  yet  the  form  thereof  so  conceived  in 
statute,  and  so  tendered  that  the  takers 
must  swear  upon  the  Evangelists  .  .  .  that 
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they  acknowledge,  even  in  their  conscience, 
that  which  never  learned  man  of  any  sort  or 
sect  did  ever  think  to  be  true,  and  which 
they  know  every  Catholic  man  to  condemn 
in  heart,  and  which  the  chief  makers  of  the 
same"  [i.e.,  the  House  of  Lords]  "by  exemp 
ting  themselves  from  it  by  a  special  proviso, 
have  judged  either  damnable  or  very  dan 
gerous."  Thus  men  were  driven  "  to  pitiful 
torment  of  mind,  remorse,  and  utter  des 
peration." 

He  goes  on  to  protest  that  the  exiles  were 
not  fugitives  for  any  crime  or  disloyalty,  or 
for  discontent  "with  the  present  civil  state 
and  polity,  or  for  mislike  of  any  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  whose  persons,  wisdoms,  mode 
ration  and  prudence  in  government,  and 
manifold  graces  we  do  honour  with  all  our 
hearts  in  all  things,  excepting  matters  inci 
dent  to  religion,  wherein  their  Honours 
cannot  be  offended,  if  we  prefer  the  judge 
ment  of  God's  Church  before  their  human 
counsel." 

In  the  second  chapter  he  defends  "our 
repairing  sometimes  to  the  city  and  court  of 
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Rome,"  in  very  noble  and  eloquent  words. 
He  protests  upon  his  soul  that  in  his  late 
visit  to  Rome  he  "  neither  joined  with  rebel 
nor  traitor,  nor  anyone  or  other  against  the 
Queen  or  Realm,  or  traitorously  sought  or 
practised  to  irritate  any  prince  or  potentate 
to  hostility  against  the  state,"  and  that  he 
heard  no  word  of  any  attempts  to  be  made 
against  the  state,  but  that  he  simply  went 
"  for  the  necessary  relief  of  our  fellow  stu 
dents  in  banishment." 

"And  for  us  of  the  school  and  clergy, 
whither  should  we  rather  flee  for  relief  either 
of  body  or  soul,  than  to  the  head,  or  as  St 
Jerome  speaketh,  to  the  most  secure  port  of  our 
Catholic  communion,  to  the  rock  of  refuge  in 
doubtful  days  and  doctrines,  to  the  chief 
pastor  and  bishop  of  our  souls  in  earth,  to 
the  Vicar-General  of  Christ,  out  of  the  com 
pass  of  whose  fold  and  family  no  banishment 
can  bring  us :  to  him  that  by  office  and  unc 
tion  hath  received  the  grace  of  love,  mercy, 
pity  and  compassion;  to  him  that  counteth 
no  Christian  a  stranger  to  him,  whose  city 
and  seat  is  the  native  home  of  all  true 
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believers  and  the  pattern  of  all  bishoply 
hospitality  and  benignity:  to  him,  whose 
predecessors  gave  us  our  first  faith  in  the  time 
of  the  Britons,  restored  it  afterward  in  the 
days  of  the  English,  recovered  us  from 
Paganism,  from  Arianism,  from  Pelagian- 
ism,  from  Zwinglianism,  often  received, 
harboured  and  relieved  divers  blessed 
bishops  and  priests  of  our  nation,  as  well  in 
the  times  of  their  prosperity  as  persecution, 
and  who  have  received  again  of  all  our 
princes,  prelates  and  people,  all  dutiful  and 
correspondent  honours  and  good  offices  for 
so  many  hundred  years  together,  when  they 
and  their  dominions  flourished  in  much  glory 
and  felicity  ...  to  him  of  whose  predecessors 
all  the  famous  fathers  called  for  aid,  comfort, 
counsel  in  their  like  distresses  ...  to  him 
whose  seat  did  always  send  relief  to  all  the 
Christians  persecuted  .  .  .  and  refreshed  all 
the  faithful  coming  to  it  as  the  parent  the 
children*:  to  him,  [i.e.  Gregory  XIII]  who  as 
he  canonically  succeedeth  all  these  in  seat, 

*\Vords  of  St  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  c.  170  A.  D.  quoted 
by  Eusebius. 
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doctrines  and  dignity,  so  is  inferior  to  none, 
far  passeth  many,  and  resembleth  most  St 
Gregory  the  Great,  our  Apostle,  in  all  charity, 
hospitality,  zeal  and  tenderness  of  heart  and 
affection  towards  the  desolate,  namely  of 
our  nation;  for  the  spiritual  calamity  where 
of  the  writer  of  this  hath  seen  him  weep  full 
heartily,  and  hath  heard  him  say  that  the 
goods  of  that  holy  seat  whereof  he  had  the 
dispensation,  were  for  the  poor  afflicted 
domesticals  of  faith  ? " 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  in  the  third 
chapter  "the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
institution  of  the  Seminaries."  He  says  that 
as  to  his  Holiness'  intentions,  he  cannot  pre 
sume  them  other  than  he  has  stated,  and 
that  his  own  were  solely  for  the  spiritual 
aid  of  Catholic  students,  and  the  succour  of 
those  deprived  of  priests  and  sacraments. 
He  then  explains  the  objects  of  the  Semi 
nary  at  length,  but  with  these  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted. 

There  is  a  fine  passage  about  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  the  priests  in  consoling  and 
strengthening  the  Catholics  and  restoring 
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the  lapsed:  "And  this  they  have  done  only  by 
the  power  of  priesthood,  in  spiritual,  silent 
and  peaceable  manner,  and  not  with  riots, 
tumults,  or  warlike  concourses;  they  have 
done  it,  as  the  Apostles  and  other  holy  men 
did  in  the  primitive  Church,  by  travails, 
watchings,  fastings,  perils  at  the  ports, 
perils  in  the  sea,  perils  on  the  land,  perils 
of  open  enemies,  perils  of  false  brethren, 
fears  of  the  laws,  fears  of  hurting  their 
friends,  fears  for  scandalizing  the  weak, 
by  contumelies,  disgraces,  poverty,  prison- 
ments,  fetters,  dungeons,  racks,  death. 
And  this  the  omnipotent  God,  because  it  is 
His  own  work,  enterprised  by  order  and 
authority  of  His  chief  minister  on  earth,  hath 
prospered  exceedingly :  though  it  seemed  at 
the  beginning  a  thing  hard  or  impossible, 
the  adversaries  having  so  many  years  the 
laws,  the  sword,  the  pulpits,  and  all  human 
helps  for  them." 

"  But  the  entrance  to  this  spiritual  attempt 
and  traffic  was  well  opened  before,  by  books 
written  from  these  parts,  and  by  sundry 
letters  of  the  virtuous  youths  to  their  parents 
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and  friends,  whom  they  besought  to  regard 
their  souls,  and  not  to  damn  themselves 
upon  pretence  of  saving  their  lands  and 
goods  to  the  profit  of  them,  their  children 
and  posterity;  desiring  no  other  inheritance 
than  their  salvation  and  company  in  heaven, 
the  lack  whereof  should  be  to  them  more 
than  all  mortal  sorrows." 

The  next  chapter  declares  that  "we  live 
not  in  them  (i.e.  the  Seminaries)  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  our  country,"  and  contains 
a  fine  plea  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
God  and  conscience  over  all  human  laws. 

"If  our  Prince  or  Realm  had  the  promise 
that  their  faith  should  not  fail,  that  Hell- 
gates  should  not  prevail  against  them,  that 
Christ  would  be  with  them  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  that  whensoever  they  meet  together 
in  consultations,  Himself  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  them;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
perpetually  direct  them  into  all  truth,  that 
He  would  be  in  their  mouth  and  the  mouth 
of  their  children,  and  the  mouth  of  their 
children's  children  everlastingly,  if  in  doubts 
of  doctrine  we  were  by  the  Scriptures  referred 
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to  them,  if  the  states  there  assembled  might 
justly  use  this  clause  of  ancient  councils, '// 
hath  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  and  us ' :  then 
should  our  statute-laws  ever  concur  with 
God's  laws,  and  the  breach  of  the  one  sort 
should  condemn  us  of  transgression  of  both." 

This  is  truly  a  magnificent  piece  of  irony ! 

A  little  further  on,  Allen  well  observes: 

"It  is  the  turpitude  of  our  nation  through 
the  whole  world,  whereat  we  blush  before 
strangers  .  .  .  that  in  one  man's  memory .  .  . 
we  have  had  to  our  Prince,  a  man  who 
abolished  the  Pope's  authority  by  his  laws, 
and  yet  in  other  points  kept  the  faith  of  his 
fathers;  we  have  had  a  child,  who  by  the 
like  laws  abolished  together  with  the  Papacy 
the  whole  ancient  religion;  we  have  had  a 
woman,  who  restored  both  again,  and  sharply 
punished  the  Protestants;  and  lastly,  her 
Majesty  that  now  is,  who  by  the  like  laws 
hath  long  since  abolished  both  again,  and 
now  severely  punisheth  Catholics,  as  the 
other  did  Protestants;  and  all  these  strange 
differences  within  the  compass  of  about 
thirty  years." 

He  then  describes  how  Elizabeth  had  set 
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about  destroying  the  old  religion,  how  into 
the  ancient  Catholic  sees  had  been  intruded 
"certain  hungry  companions  from  Geneva, 
shaped  into  sheep-skins,"  and  shows  how 
absurd  was  the  idea  that  Parliament  could 
validly  alter  the  nation's  faith  or  bestow 
upon  a  temporal  sovereign  spiritual  juris 
diction. 

"It  maketh  the  body  above  the  soul,  the 
temporal  above  the  spiritual,  the  earthly 
kingdom  above  Christ's  body  mystical.  It 
maketh  the  sheep  above  the  pastor,  it  giveth 
her  power  to  command  them  whom  and 
wherein  she  is  bound  to  obey,  it  giveth  the 
power  to  the  subject  to  be  judge  of  the  judges, 
say,  and  of  God  Himself,"  etc.  He  ends  a  fine 
piece  of  reasoning  by  an  appeal  to  the  Queen 
to  consider  "the  indecency,  incongruity  and 
impossibility  that  temporal  princes  should 
rule  and  command  the  Church,"  and  begs 
that  if  she  would  not  hear  him  she  would 
think  "  of  so  much  holy  blood  meekly  yielded 
for  the  testimony  of  this  truth,  especially  of 
that  noble  pair,  famous  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  best  learned  of  all  the  clergy 
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of  that  realm  for  many  ages,  and  renowned 
More,  the  greatest  clerk  of  all  the  laity,  such 
a  couple  as  any  other  nation  would  have 
bought  with  millions,  but  thought  unworthy 
to  live  by  the  laws  of  ours." 

"O  Lord  Christ,  O  Madam  my  Liege, 
should  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Gregory, 
Athanasius  and  the  rest,  not  be  heard  in  your 
Parliament,  be  deposed,  be  imprisoned,  be 
executed  ?  No,  it  would  not  agree  with  your 
good  nature,  wisdom  and  clemency.  Hear 
them  then  for  your  soul's  sake,  without  the 
salvation  whereof  all  these  mortal  joys,  titles, 
crowns  and  kingdoms  shall  turn  you  (which 
God  of  His  infinite  mercy  forbid)  to  immortal 
misery." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  he  shows  "that  the 
students  of  the  said  Seminaries  be  not  trained 
up  in  erroneous  doctrine": 

"  We  teach  our  scholars  that  the  ancient 
fathers  of  all  ages  agreeing  together,  are 
more  like  to  understand  the  Scriptures  than 
the  Protestants;  and  that  if  humility  make 
anything  in  this  case  (as  it  doth)  they  were 
more  humble  than  the  Protestants;  if  study 
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and  diligence  be  required  they  pass  them ; 
if  great  knowledge  in  all  sciences,  our  good 
fellows  be  not  comparable ;  if  the  tongues, 
divers  had  the  chief  of  them  naturally, 
whereof  ours  get  but  a  small  taste  by  art;  if 
much  exercise  of  reading,  conferring,  com 
paring,  expounding  the  Scriptures,  help  to 
understand  them,  how  far  they  excel  our 
delicate  Doctors,  their  works  and  infinite 
treatises  do  witness;  if  prayer  serve  anything 
to  attaining  God's  truth  and  God's  Spirit 
(without  which  no  such  verities  canbeknown), 
surely  to  compare  only  their  devotions, 
watchings,  fasts,  sacrifices,  to  these  com 
panions'  endeavours,  were  a  great  injury  and 
ridiculous,"  and  so  on. 

He  shows  at  length  how  the  heretics 
evaded  arguments  of  the  Catholics,  "Allege 
them  Scripture,  it  is  not  canonical  .  .  .  Al 
lege  them  doctors,  they  deny  the  books, 
allege  others,  they  say  they  were  in  a  blind 
age  .  .  .  allege  sacred  Councils,  they  will  not 
believe  them  without  express  Scriptures." 
They  pretend  to  revere  the  first  four  Coun 
cils,  "but  with  this  clause  of  exception,  so 
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far  as  they  determine  according  to  express 
Scriptures,  but  who  is  to  judge  of  this  but 
themselves  ?  They  pretend  they  will  yield  to 
the  four  first  Councils,  or  See  Apostolic,  or 
Popes  in  past  days,  when  they  were  good 
(at  least  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  God's 
Word),  for  they  know  that  the  Popes  and 
Councils  of  old  deal  not  directly  with  their 
opinions,  but  with  other  sects  and  false  pro 
phets  proper  to  those  times." 

The  sixth  chapter  is  headed  "  Of  Priests 
and  Jesuits,  and  for  what  cause  they  be  sent 
into  England." 

It  contains  a  fine  defence  of  the  Jesuits. 
"These  men's  order,  indeed,  and  rule  of  life 
is  new,  but  their  faith  and  doctrine  is  the 
same  that  our  forefathers  and  all  the  Church 
had,  and  hath.  They  are  hated  of  heretics, 
which  St  Jerome  counteth  a  singular  glory, 
for  those  holy  fathers  which  were  raised  of 
God  to  combat  with  heretics  of  old,  were 
hated  as  these  be  now,  sent  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the  rest.  .  .  . 
Alas  poor  men,  these  same  few  that  you 
have  there,  might  as  well  have  been  sent  to 
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the  Indies,  or  to  any  part  of  Turkey  or 
Heatheness,  if  it  had  been  their  lot,  and  their 
Superiors  commanded,  as  well  as  to  you. 
For  thither  they  go  with  no  more  danger 
than  to  England,  and  every  way  with  like 
good  will  and  hourly  expectation  of  death. 
Which,  for  the  gain  of  one  soul,  they  count 
the  greatest  vantage  in  earth." 

He  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  his  Seminarists. "  The  princi 
pal  point  is,  that  they  be  not  (God  be  praised) 
much  afraid  of  death  or  danger  in  so  happy 
and  honourable  a  quarrel,  and  many  desire 
martyrdom,  if  God  shall  so  dispose;  by  which 
we  ever  gain  more  to  God's  Church,  than  by 
any  office  of  our  life ;  and  blood  voluntarily 
yielded,  crieth  forcibly  for  mercy  toward  our 
country." 

It  is  true  that  they  were  denied  any  refuge 
in  their  country,  but,  "if  houses  must  not 
receive  us,  dens  and  deserts  and  grots  shall 
be  our  harbour.  —  The  Apostles  themselves 
esteemed  it  no  reproach  to  say,  'until  this 
hour  we  do  both  hunger  and  thirst  and  are 
vagrants.' "  Still,  he  trusts  in  the  devotion  of 
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the  people  for  their  priests ;  "  there  will  be 
left  many  thousands,  whose  hearts  and  doors 
shall  be  open  to  us  in  our  Lord,  notwith 
standing  what  laws  of  man  so  ever,"  "some 
good  Sunamite  will  prepare  a  poor  chamber 
for  the  travailed  priests  of  God  .  .  .  some 
good  Onesiphorus  will  refresh  us  and  em 
brace  our  chains.  .  .  .  England  cannot  lack 
Albans  whose  protomartyr  offered  himself 
to  the  persecutors  to  save  his  Christian 
guest."  They  were  scoffed  at  as  "Massing- 
priests,"  and  he  shows  how  honourable  this 
title  really  is;  quoting  St  Jerome,  "God  for 
bid  I  should  speak  anything  amiss  of  them 
who  succeeding  into  the  Apostles'  degree, 
with  sacred  mouth  make  our  Lord's  Body, 
by  whom  we  also  are  Christians,  who,  hav 
ing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  judge 
after  a  sort  before  the  day  of  judgement" — 
and  he  breaks  out,  "So,  these,  lo,  are  your 
Masse-priests,whoseharbouringissodanger- 
ous,  whose  absolution  is  so  traitorous,  whose 
sacred  joints,  without  respect  of  honour  due 
to  the  order,  or  to  degree  of  learning  or  gentry, 
are  racked  sometimes  almost  to  death!" 
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As  to  the  seditions  and  rebellions  charged 
against  them,  he  turns  back  the  argument 
on  the  Protestants  and  shows  at  length  how 
many  rebellions  they  had  themselves  stirred 
up  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland  and  Eng 
land.  "And  for  the  present  troubles  in  Ire 
land,  which  now  namely  seems  to  give  some 
cause  of  doubt  that  our  brethren's  intentions 
may  be  against  the  State,  no  less  than  for 
the  preferment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  most 
sure  it  is  and  of  certain  knowledge  the 
writer  hereof  protesteth,"  that  the  priests 
and  students  of  the  Seminaries  know  nothing 
whatever  of  them,  and  are  absolutely  inno 
cent  of  any  share  in  them. 

The  last  chapter  is  an  "admonition  and 
comfort  to  the  afflicted  Catholics."  He  traces 
the  parallel  between  the  old  persecutions 
and  the  present  one,  between  the  primitive 
martyrs  and  those  now  suffering  in  England. 

"  Blood  so  yielded  maketh  the  forciblest 
means  to  procure  mercy  that  can  be.  Every 
time  that  you  confess  Christ's  name,  every 
wrench  of  any  joint  for  it,  every  opprobrious 
scoff  and  scorn  given  by  the  populace  when 
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you  be  carried  in  the  sacred  vestments 
through  the  streets,  .  .  .  every  villainy  and 
sacrilege  done  to  your  priesthood,  every  of 
your  sores,  sorrows  and  sighs,  every  of  your 
wants  and  necessities,  make  a  stronger  in 
tercession  for  your  country  and  afflicted 
Church,  than  any  prayers  lightly  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  And  therefore,  when  God  giveth 
the  grace  of  martyrdom,  it  is  a  joyful  sign  of 
mercy,  and  that  He  will  not  forsake  the 
place  nor  the  people  which  he  blesses  with 
so  high  and  rare  a  benediction." 

This  beautiful  book  ends  with  a  fervent 
exhortation  to  his  brethren  to  rejoice  in  their 
sufferings  for  Christ,  and  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  martyrdom  above  all  earthly  rewards. 

We  have  given  such  long  extracts  from 
it,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  of  all  Allen's 
works.  He  was  writing  of  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart,  and  his  words  are  full  of  fire 
and  unction  which  cannot  but  impress  even 
the  hostile  reader. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  his  arguments  and 
exhortations  had  little  effect  on  the  minds 
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or  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  but  the 
book  did  much  to  console  and  strengthen 
the  persecuted,  and  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  foreign  Catholics  on  their  be 
half.  And  it  remains  a  noble  monument  to 
the  genius  of  its  writer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ROMAN  PURPLE 

THE  next  three  or  four  years  were 
spent  by  Dr  Allen  quietly  at  Rheims, 
consolidating  the  work  of  his  Col 
lege,  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  his  per 
secuted  fellow-countrymen,  and  with  his 
powerful  pen  defending  their  honour  and 
their  innocence  against  the  calumnies  of 
their  oppressors.  He  had  won  the  affection 
and  confidence  not  only  of  his  own  people 
but  also  of  those  among  whom  he  lived; 
and  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  to  a  vacant  stall  in  the  metro 
politan  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  the  citizens 
joined  with  the  English  exiles  in  expressing 
their  satisfaction  and  their  hearty  good 
wishes  to  the  new  Canon. 

He  had  much,  however,  to  worry  him ;  all 
the  troubles  of  the  poor  exiles,  their  inevit 
able  petty  differences  and  squabbles,  their 
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pecuniary  embarrassment  and  other  diffi 
culties  were  laid  on  his  shoulders.  He  had 
to  distribute  the  alms  of  Philip  II  to  the 
Catholic  exiles  in  the  Low  Countries,  a 
sufficiently  difficult  and  delicate  task.  Again, 
he  had  not  only  to  guide  his  students  in 
spiritual  things,  not  only  to  provide  them 
with  able  professors,  but  to  find  the  money 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  so  vast  an  insti 
tution.  Rewrote  in  1582,  that  he  had  had  to 
keep  1 20  men  all  the  year,  while  the  pension 
paid  by  the  Pope  would  not  support  more 
than  forty.  The  increase  of  the  persecution 
in  England  not  only  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
that  country,  but  drove  into  exile  many 
gentlemen  as  well  as  many  poor  families 
who  all  looked  to  Allen  as  their  only  hope 
in  their  necessities.  There  were  also  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  insufficient  sum  of 
a  thousand  crowns  which  Allen  had  laid 
aside  for  that  end,  had  had  to  be  spent  on 
meat  and  drink.  Then  there  had  to  be  pro 
vided  travelling  expenses  for  the  priests 
sent  into  England,  and  for  the  students  sent 
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to  Rome,  the  heavy  fees  for  postage,  and 
innumerable  other  needs. 

His  own  private  means  had  been  entirely 
swallowed  up.  Yet  he  remained  cheerful  and 
confident.  The  spirit  of  the  college  was  so 
good  that  "thirty  of  our  number  prefer  to 
live  on  less  than  a  crown  a  month  with  some 
fragments  from  our  table,  rather  than  leave 
us." 

There  were  other  difficulties  inevitable 
from  the  situation.  The  spies  of  the  English 
Government  were  continually  striving  to 
foment  discord  among  the  exiles,  the  calum 
nies  constantly  spread  about  by  them  were 
grievous  and  intolerable.  Nor  did  they  stop 
at  calumny.  On  two  occasions  at  least  Allen's 
life  was  placed  in  imminent  danger  through 
their  machinations.  One  wretched  youth, 
whom  the  President  had  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  actually  sought  to  destroy 
the  whole  Seminary  at  one  blow  by  poison. 
One  day  he  contrived  to  poison  the  food  that 
was  to  be  served  at  supper  in  the  refectory. 
By  God's  providence  the  intended  crime  was 
divulged  by  a  conscience-stricken  accom- 
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plice;  the  miserable  boy  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  College  with  the 
President's  pardon.  At  another  time,  a  cer 
tain  Catholic  soldier,  named  Egremont 
Ratcliffe,  who  was  lying  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death  for  murder,  was  per 
suaded  by  promise  of  pardon  and  reward  to 
murder  Dr  Allen.  His  employers  calculated 
that  in  any  case  they  were  safely  out  of 
danger,  so  that  even  if  the  attempt  failed, 
the  penalty  would  fall  not  on  them  but  on 
their  hired  assassin.  Meanwhile  Allen  was 
warned  by  friends  in  England  of  this  dia 
bolical  plot  against  his  life.  When  Ratcliffe 
presented  himself  at  the  College,  however, 
he  did  not  refuse  to  see  him.  On  the  con 
trary,  with  extraordinary  courage,  he  ad 
mitted  him  to  a  private  interview,  as  if  to 
give  the  would-be  murderer  the  opportunity 
he  sought.  But  the  man  was  utterly  disarmed 
by  the  Doctor's  courage  and  dignity,  he  fell 
at  his  feet  and  craved  his  pardon  for  the 
criminal  attempt  he  had  been  meditating, 
and  after  a  long  conversation  in  which  Allen 
gently  reproved  him  for  his  evil  life,  he  left 
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the  Doctor's  presence  penitent  and  forgiven. 
The  new  proclamations  which  Allen  had 
replied  to  in  his  Apologic  had  been  followed 
by  new  penal  statutes  of  still  greater  fero 
city.  These  barbarous  laws,  and  the  martyr 
doms  which  followed  from  them,  caused  such 
general  horror  in  Christendom,  that  Eliza 
beth's  ministers  found  it  necessary  to  defend 
themselves  before  the  civilized  world. 

Burghley,  therefore,  composed  his  well- 
known  treatise,  The  Execution  of  Justice  in 
England  not  for  Religion  but  for  Treason, 
which  was  published  at  the  end  of  1583,  and 
which  sought  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
the  martyrs,  and  to  uphold  the  preposterous 
thesis  that  the  persecution  in  England  was 
not  a  religious  one. 

Burghley  had,  in  fact,  the  effrontery  to 
declare  that  none  of  the  Catholic  sufferers 
had  been  martyrs  for  their  faith  or  con 
science,  but  that  they  had  been  duly  pun 
ished  as  traitors  to  the  State.  Posterity  has 
declared  its  judgements  on  these  assertions, 
which,  indeed,  for  hardihood  of  mendacity, 
can  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  in  history. 
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Not  to  mention  others  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  a  recent  writer*  has  shown  in 
detail  not  only  how  shamelessly  untrue  were 
Burghley's  assertions,  but  how  they  became 
the  source  of  an  absolutely  false  tradition,  as 
to  the  treatment,  for  instance,  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  deprived  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Allen 
could  not  allow  so  scandalous  a  libel  to  pass 
uncorrected,  and  his  True,  sincere  and  modest 
defence  of  English  Catholics  that  suffer  for  their 
faith  both  at  home  and  abroad  promptly  ap 
peared  in  1584.  Both  the  libel  and  its  refu 
tation  were  translated  into  Latin  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  readers.  Allen  also  com 
posed  an  account  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Father  Edmund  Campion,  in  a  delightful 
little  book  called  A  Briefe  Historic  of  XII 
Reverend  Priests,  which  gives  a  most  touch 
ing  account  of  the  martyrdoms  from  1577. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  eye 
witnesses  and  has  lately  been  reprinted, 
and  in  this  new  form  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  Catholic  household. 

*  The  Extinction  of  the  Ancient  Hierarchy,  by    the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Phillips.  London,  1905. 
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In  the  summer  of  1585  Allen  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  and  painful  illness,  and  in  seven 
days  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  As  a  last  chance,  he 
was  advised  to  try  the  waters  of  Spa,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  good  for  his  complaint. 
He  therefore  left  the  College  on  August  3, 
amid  the  tears  of  the  students.  How  much 
greater  would  have  been  their  distress  if  they 
had  known  that  this  was  indeed  the  final 
parting.  For  they  were  destined  to  see  his 
face  no  more.  He  was  not,  however,  to  die 
just  yet.  On  the  eleventh  night  of  the  illness 
there  came  a  change  for  the  better,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  restored  to  his  former  health. 

While  he  was  at  Spa,  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  by  the  new  Pope,Sixtus  V.  As  soon 
therefore,  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  set  out 
for  the  Eternal  City  without  returning  to 
Rheims.  Fresh  troubles  had  broken  out  in 
the  English  College  at  Rome,and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  were  anxious  for  his  presence 
to  restore  peace  once  more.  Allen  indeed, 
throughout  his  life,  merited  the  beatitude  of 
the  peacemakers. 
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It  must  not  unduly  surprise  us  that  there 
were  these  difficulties  and  revolts  among 
students  who  were  preparing  for  a  life  of 
sacrifice  and  a  martyr's  death.  The  Elizabe 
than  Englishman  was  a  far  more  fiery  and 
strenuous  individual  than  his  twentieth  cen 
tury  descendants.  This  temperament  had  its 
good  side,  it  inspired  the  courage  that  laughed 
at  death,  but  it  had  also  its  dangers.  These 
young  men  were  exiles,  devoted  to  their 
country,  living  in  a  foreign  land  under  foreign 
superiors,  who  in  spite  of  their  good  will, 
could  not  be  expected  fully  to  understand 
the  national  character  or  to  sympathise  with 
all  its  expressions.  To  make  things  worse, 
(and  this  indeed  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  troubles)  there  were  not  wanting  "  false 
brethren, "spies in  the  employ  of  the  English 
Government,  who  under  the  mask  of  sacri 
legious  hypocrisy,  wormed  their  way  into  the 
Seminaries  in  order  to  stir  up  discords  and 
revolt.  The  students  differed  widely  from  one 
another  in  age,  condition,  habits  and  previous 
education,  and  it  would  have  been  almost 
miraculous  if  occasions  of  misunderstand- 
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ing  and  trouble  had  not  presented  them 
selves. 

But  as  Allen  well  knew,  the  very  condi 
tions  of  exile  were  sufficient  to  cause  trouble. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  Father  Agazario:  "I  know 
for  certain  and  from  experience  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  guide  to  salvation  a  thousand 
souls  in  England,  than  a  hundred  in  this 
exile,  which  of  itself  breeds  murmurings, 
complainings,  contradictions  and  discontent. 
When  Moses  leads  the  people  through  the 
desert,  he  suffers  much."  But  Allen's  noble 
heart  knew  how  to  bring  peace  and  content 
to  his  beloved  sons.  His  loving  disposition, 
his  gift  of  sympathy,  which  amounted  to 
genius,  his  patient  gentleness,  his  hopeful 
ness  of  all,  and  above  all  his  complete  unsel 
fishness,  won  every  heart.  "Allen,"  wrote 
Father  Persons  in  158  3,  "possesses  the  hearts 
of  all  ...  all  the  exiles  bear  him  such  rever 
ence  that  at  a  mere  word  from  him  there  is 
nothing  they  would  not  do." 

Allen,  in  company  with  Persons,  arrived  in 
Rome  November  4,  1 585.  It  would  seem  that 
there  had  been  some  cause  of  complaint 


on  the  students'  part,  for  after  a  visita 
tion  had  been  held,  Father  Agazario  was 
removed  from  the  office  of  Rector,  April  25, 
1586. 

The  Doctor  meanwhile  remained  quietly 
in  Rome.  It  would  seem  that  the  Pope  want 
ed  him  at  his  side,  and  that  now  at  least  he 
began  to  take  part  in  the  great  political 
movements  which  were  stirring  Europe. 
Sixtus  was  not  a  man  to  let  England  be  lost 
to  the  Church  without  a  struggle,  and  he 
appears  to  have  inclined  to  the  methods  of 
force  recommended  by  the  Crown  of  Spain 
and  desired  by  many  of  the  exiles,  notably 
by  Father  Robert  Persons,  S.J.,  who  at  this 
time  enjoyed  the  greatest  favour  both  at  the 
Papal  and  the  Spanish  Courts.  It  is  clear 
that  Allen's  gentler  nature  fell  at  this  time 
greatly  under  the  strenuous  influence  of  the 
powerful  Jesuit,  and  it  is  to  Father  Persons' 
influence  that  most  writers  ascribe  certain 
actions  of  Dr  Allen,  which  to  many,  at  least, 
seem  somewhat  to  obscure  the  brightness  of 
his  fame.  In  a  word,  Allen  was  drawn  into 
the  political  intrigues  then  fomenting  in 
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Rome,  and  was  persuaded  not  to  content 
himself  with  his  splendid  spiritual  work,  but 
to  join,  at  least  in  part,  with  those  who  were 
clamouring  for  the  reduction  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  Government  by  force,  since  gentler 
means  had  failed. 

To  these  influences  we  should  be  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  letter  which  Allen  wrote  from 
Rome  in  1587  in  defence  of  the  treachery  of 
Sir  William  Stanley,  who  was  holding  the 
city  of  Deventer  for  the  States  who  were  in 
alliance  with  England.  He  surrendered  his 
charge  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  with 
his  officers  and  men  deserted  the  English 
service  to  embrace  that  of  Spain.  Allen  con 
sidered  that  he  did  rightly,  as  the  States 
were  in  rebellion  against  their  prince,  the 
King  of  Spain,  chiefly  on  account  of  religion, 
and  that  an  English  Catholic  soldier  had  no 
right  to  take  part  with  Protestants  who  were 
rebelling  against  their  lawful  and  Catholic 
king.  This  indeed  may  be  true,  and  it  might 
well  be  argued  that  as  the  war  was  an  un 
just  one,  Sir  William  could  not  in  justice 
take  part  in  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  resign 
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a  commission  and  decline  to  fight  in  an 
unlawful  conflict,  and  another  to  deliver  up 
a  charge  confided  to  one's  care. 

The  book,  at  any  rate,  caused  some  scan 
dal  among  the  Catholics  in  England,  and 
we  have  a  letter  written  by  a  Jesuit  in  Eng 
land  to  Father  Persons  (of  all  people!),  in 
which  he  assumes  that  the  book  cannot  pos 
sibly  be  by  Dr  Allen,  but  was  probably  the 
work  of  some  malicious  person  who  sought 
to  make  the  Catholic  cause  odious  to  the 
world.  As  Father  Persons  is  himself  accused 
of  having  a  hand  in  it,  a  charge  which  he 
does  not  deny,  this  letter  is  somewhat  amus 
ing  reading. 

Allen,  however,  not  merely  defended  Sir 
William's  action,  but  took  it  as  an  example 
of  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in 
England,  if  the  Pope  would  send  an  expe 
dition  to  invade  the  country  in  order  to 
restore  the  Catholic  faith.  He  implored 
Sixtus  V  to  undertake  this  work  with  the 
help  of  Spain  and  other  Catholic  princes; 
and  he  assured  him  that  posterity  would 
reckon  this  as  the  most  glorious  act  of  his 
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Pontificate.  The  result  was  the  disastrous 
Spanish  Armada,  an  occasion  which  gave 
emphatic  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  and  of  the  short 
sighted  folly  of  those  who  sought  to 
restore  the  ancient  faith  by  force  of  foreign 
arms. 

The  admirers  of  William  Allen,  and  few 
can  study  his  life  and  character  without  feel 
ing  for  him  an  almost  passionate  admiration 
and  affection,  cannot  but  regret  that  his  zeal 
for  religion  should  have  led  him  into  these 
political  intrigues. 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that  his  motives 
were  pure,  and  his  aims  high  and  holy,  but 
he  should  have  reflected  that  his  own  great 
work,  that  of  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Eng 
land  with  spiritual  weapons,  could  not  but 
suffer  through  his  condescending  to  take  up 
the  weapons  of  this  world.  But  if  it  is  easy  to 
blame,  it  is  still  easier  to  excuse  him.  He  saw 
his  countrymen  groaning  under  an  intoler 
able  persecution,  ever  growing  more  fierce 
and  more  ferocious;  he  saw  his  sons  mar 
tyred,  his  friends  exiled,  his  hopes  disap- 
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pointed,  and  the  temptation  to  look  to 
Catholic  princes  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
unhappy  brethren  in  England  must  have 
been  an  overwhelming  one.  It  is  difficult  in 
deed  to  believe  that,  even  had  the  Armada 
succeeded,  the  Catholic  Faith  would  have 
been  permanently  the  gainer,  or  that  a  new 
regime  such  as  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  set 
up  and  supported,  this  time,  by  foreign 
weapons,  could  have  had  any  but  disastrous 
results  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Still,  heresy 
had  been  crushed  elsewhere  by  force  of  arms, 
and  to  one  who  so  passionately  loved  the 
truth,  it  was  hard  to  abandon  any  chance  of 
serving  its  cause. 

And  it  must  be  always  remembered  to  his 
honour  that  Allen  invariably  kept  his  spiri 
tual  work  strictly  apart  from  his  political 
designs.  This  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
once  more  by  his  biographer  in  the  Diction 
ary  of  National  Biography.  Never  did  he  use 
his  priests  as  political  emissaries,  or  confide 
to  them  any  inkling  of  the  designs  which 
occupied  his  mind.  Theirs  was  a  wholly 
spiritual  work,  and  he  would  not  permit  for 
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a  moment  that  any  other  thought  or  aim 
should  mar  its  purity.  Never  once  were  any 
political  correspondence,  any  compromising 
papers  found  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
suffered  for  the  Faith  in  England.  That  this 
was  absolutely  true  is  strikingly  proved  by 
the  very  acts  of  the  persecutors  themselves, 
who,  in  1 585,  passed  a  law  by  which  the  fact 
of  priesthood  alone  was  made  treasonable ; 
thus  henceforth  it  was  only  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  a  Catholic  priest  and  to  be  found 
in  England,  for  him  to  be  made  liable  to  one 
of  the  cruellest  deaths  ever  devised  by  man 
against  his  fellow  creatures. 

If  the  Government  had  not  well  known 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  any  treason 
able  intent  or  design  against  these  holy 
priests,  it  would  never  have  been  driven  to 
pass  an  Act  so  ferocious  and  so  flagrantly 
unjust. 

Meanwhile,  Allen  was  longing  to  return 
to  his  beloved  sons  at  Rheims,  but  the  new 
Pontiff  would  not  suffer  him  to  leave  his 
side. 

One  of  the  great  works  on  which  Sixtus  V 
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had  set  his  heart,  and  in  which  he  needed 
Allen's  help,  was  the  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Vulgate.  Allen 
was  appointed  on  the  Commission,  and  this 
work  alone  must  have  occupied  almost  all  his 
energies.  The  edition  of  the  Septuagint  was 
published  in  1587,  but  the  recension  of  the 
Vulgate  was  still  to  be  completed.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,  as  we  write,  a  new  re 
cension  of  the  Vulgate  is  in  hand  under  the 
auspices  of  Pius  X,  and  that  to  an  English 
man  has  been  entrusted  the  principal  direc 
tion  of  the  work. 

An  event  was  now  to  take  place  which 
not  only  was  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
our  hero's  life  and  to  separate  him  for  ever 
from  his  beloved  College  at  Rheims,  but  was 
to  show  to  the  world  how  greatly  the  Roman 
Church  honoured  this  faithful  son  of  hers, 
who  had  laboured  and  suffered  so  greatly 
for  her  cause. 

Allen    had    never    sought    dignities   or 

honours  for  himself;  his  faithful  secretary 

and  first  biographer,  Nicholas  Fitzherbert, 

tells  us  that  he  had  more  than  once  refused 
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the  Cardinal's  hat  when  it  was  offered  to  him 
by  Gregory  XIII.  Now,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  yield.  Philip  II,  who  had  now  made 
his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  England  to 
Catholic  unity,  wished  for  an  English  Car 
dinal  who  should  both  secure  for  him,  as 
he  hoped,  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
Catholics,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  re 
concile  the  realm  to  the  Church  and  reor 
ganize  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  as 
Cardinal  Pole  had  done  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign.  No  one  so  suitable  as  Allen  could  be 
found.  Father  Persons  added  the  whole 
weight  of  his  powerful  influence  to  secure  the 
appointment.  Quite  suddenly,  as  it  seemed, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Rome,  Sixtus 
summoned  the  Cardinals  to  a  Consistory, 
August  7,  1587,  and  in  it  created  William 
Allen  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
with  the  title  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti.  His 
object,  he  said,  was  to  console  the  English 
Catholics  for  the  loss  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(whose  judicial  murder  took  place  on  Feb 
ruary  8  of  this  year),  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  England,  in  whom  they  had 
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placed  their  hopes;  lest  while  that  impious 
Jezebel  (Elizabeth)  lived  they  should  abandon 
themselves  to  despair.  His  Holiness  then 
discoursed,  with  tears,  on  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  Allen.  It  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure, he  said, to  make  this  choice;  among 
other  reasons  (as  the  diarist  at  Rheims  was 
careful  to  note)  because  he  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  which  had  produced  more  illus 
trious  theologians  than  any  other  University 
in  the  world.  He  added  that  St  Gregory 
used  to  call  the  English  Angels. 

In  spite  of  the  Pope's  caution,  the  cry  at 
once  rose  in  Rome,  "Now  they  are  getting 
things  in  order  for  the  war  with  England," 
and  Sixtus  wrote  himself  to  warn  Philip  of 
this,  and  to  urge  him  not  to  delay,  "lest 
those  poor  Christians  suffer  greater  injury, 
for  if  there  be  delay,  that  which  you  have 
judged  to  be  good  will  turn  out  evil."  "  What 
the  Pope  feared  came  to  pass;  Philip  pro 
crastinated  fora  whole  year, the  Armada  was 
defeated,  and  the  English  Catholics  suffered 
terribly,  in  life,  liberty  and  goods,  for  their 
assumed  participation  in  a  scheme  to  which 
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the  greater  part  of  them  were  altogether 
strangers."* 

Allen  was  destined  never  to  see  his  native 
land  again,  he  was  to  end  his  days  in  Rome, 
in  splendid  exile  it  is  true,  but  still  in  exile. 
At  a  time  when  cardinals  lived  in  the  utmost 
magnificence,  he  on  the  contrary  was  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  Apostolic  poverty. 
His  modest  needs  were  provided  for  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  all  that  he  could  spare 
from  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  house 
hold  was  bestowed  with  unfailing  liberality 
upon  his  English  brethren  in  exile,  upon  the 
colleges  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  on  the  poor 
of  Christ. 

In  fact  his  charity  caused  him  to  contract 
debts,  which  were  his  one  trouble  when  he 
lay  on  his  deathbed. 

Nor  did  the  .Cardinal  confine  his  good 
offices  to  Catholics.  He  did  his  best  to  pro 
tect  and  befriend  his  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  whom  business  or  curiosity 
brought  to  Rome,  and  whose  indiscreet  zeal 
against  Popery  not  unfrequently  brought 

*  Knox,  Douay  Diaries,  Historical  Introduction. 
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them  into  serious  trouble.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  under  this  aspect  in  that  curious  old 
book,  Morysorfs  Travels.  Moryson  was  far 
from  favouring  the  Catholic  religion,  he  was, 
in  fact,  what  in  those  days  would  have  been 
styled  "a  stout  heretic."  But  this  is  the 
picture  that  he  draws  of  our  Cardinal : 

"Cardinal  Allan,  an  Englishman  ...  to 
gain  his  countrymen's  love,  did  not  only 
mislike  that  they  should  be  entrapped  at 
Rome,  but  did  himself  protect  them  though 
suspected  for  religion,  so  that  they  would 
seek  his  favour !  Whereof  I  being  advertised 
by  the  experience  of  others,  when  I  had  in 
silence,  and  through  many  dangers  seen 
Naples  .  .  .  and  was  now  returned  to  Rome, 
I  presently  went  to  the  said  Cardinal,  and 
after  the  fashion,  having  kissed  the  hem 
of  his  vesture,  I  humbly  desired  that  ac 
cording  to  this  his  courtesy,  for  which  he 
was  much  honoured  in  England,  he  would 
receive  me  into  his  protection,  till  I  might 
view  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  being  of  a 
goodly  stature  and  countenance,  with  a 
grave  look  and  pleasant  speech,  bade  me 
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rest  secure,  so  I  could  command  my  tongue 
and  should  abstain  from  offence.  Only  for 
his  duty's  sake,  he  said,  that  he  must  advise 
me,  and  for  the  love  of  his  country  entreat 
me,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  hear  those 
instructions  for  religion  here,  which  I  could 
not  hear  in  England.  I  submitted  myself  to 
these  conditions,  and  when  (after  due  rever 
ence  made)  I  would  have  gone  away,  the 
English  gentlemen  and  priests  there  present, 
overtook  me  in  the  next  room.  .  .  .  All  com 
mended  my  judgement  in  coming  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  enquiring  after  my  lodging, 
promised  to  be  my  guides  in  Rome,  and 
for  country's  sake,  to  do  me  all  good  offices, 
and  so  after  mutual  salutations,  I  went  from 
them."  * 

The  Cardinal's  heart  was  indeed  ever  in 
England,  and  Fitzherbert  tells  us  that  he 
meditated  on  its  needs  day  and  night.  He 
never  neglected  any  occasion  of  recommend- 
ing^the  cause  to  the  powerful,  of  praying  and 
entreating  them  to  bestow  at  least  some  part 
of  their  solicitude  on  that  unhappy  land,  and 

*  Moryson's  Travels,  p.  121  (London,  1617). 
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if  perchance,  as  we  may  think,  he  put  too 
much  trust  in  princes,  it  was  not  that  he 
neglected  to  urge  his  suit  before  the  King 
of  kings,  ever  making  intercession  for  his 
brethren  with  tears  night  and  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

IN  PATRIA 

NICHOLAS  FITZHERBERT  gives 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life 
of  "the  Cardinal  of  England,"  the 
title  by  which  William  Allen  was  now  to  be 
known.  His  intense  faith  in  the  divine  pre 
rogatives  of  the  See  of  Peter  caused  him  to 
form  a  very  high  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Cardinalate,  in  which  he  saw  a  parti 
cipation  and  reflection  of  the  incomparable 
majesty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ;  and  this  with 
out  any  detriment  to  his  personal  humility. 
He  was  a  pattern  of  regular  life  and  obser 
vance,  attending  most  punctually  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  He  was  never  ab 
sent  from  the  consistory  to  which  in  those 
days  the  Cardinals  were  summoned  every 
week  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  government  of  the  Church, 
nor  was  he  among  those  who  arrived  last. 
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He  gave  his  opinion  with  modesty,  and  yet 
with  that  perfect  freedom  and  straightfor 
wardness  which  characterized  him.  He  was 
assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  other  duties 
entrusted  to  him,  in  attending,  for  instance, 
the  two  Congregations  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  in  the  great  work  of  the  re 
vision  of  the  Vulgate.  This  was  completed 
and  published  just  before  the  death  of 
Sixtus  V.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  writes 
to  Philip  II  (April  28,  1591) :  "  What  he  has, 
though  his  style  of  living  is  narrow  and 
pinched,  is  not  enough  to  allow  of  his  buy 
ing  cloth  to  hang  his  room,  nor  a  bed  to  sleep 
on,  for  the  one  he  uses  is  mine,  and  with  all  this 
he  owes  some  money,  as  I  can  also  in  part 
testify.  He  is  at  present  very  much  occu 
pied  with  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  Cardinals  to  whom  the  Pope  has 
referred  the  matter,  and  he  is  the  one  who 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
is  the  stoutest  in  resisting  changes." 

He   was   made  by   Pope   Gregory  XIV 
Apostolic  Librarian,  and  he  even  undertook, 
writh  the  co-operation  of  others,  the  vast 
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task  of  correcting  the  text  of  St  Augustine's 
works,  but  this  labour  was  cut  short  by  his 
premature  death. 

He  took  part  in  the  election  of  four  suc 
cessive  Popes,  Urban  VII,  Gregory  XIV, 
Innocent  IX  and  Clement  VIII. 

But  the  chief  solicitude  of  the  Cardinal  of 
England  was  naturally  for  his  native  coun 
try,  that  dear  country  which  was  ever  in  his 
thoughts.  He  never  forgot  that  he  held 
his  exalted  dignity  in  trust  for  his  country's 
good.  The  Popes  conferred  on  him  the  fullest 
possible  powers  over  all  priests  labouring 
in  England;  he  was  their  ordinary,  their 
father  and  their  chief.  Thus  Gregory  XIV, 
by  a  brief  dated  September  18,  1591,  en 
joined  all  priests  and  other  Catholics  on  the 
English  and  Irish  mission  to  pay  him  ready 
obedience  in  all  things  which  concerned  the 
mission,  to  refer  to  his  decision  all  contro 
verted  points,  and  to  do  whatever  he  might 
advise  or  command.  He  was  constituted 
prefect  and  visitor  of  the  whole  mission,  and 
he  alone  had  power  to  command  and  punish. 

How  wisely  and  how  firmly  he  accom- 
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plished  the  difficult  task  of  ruling  men  from 
such  a  distance  and  with  such  very  imperfect 
means  of  communication,  may  perhaps  best 
be  estimated  from  the  unhappy  dissensions 
which  broke  out  among  the  priests  in  Eng 
land  when  he,  their  father,  was  taken  from 
them  by  death.  These  dissensions,  though 
foreseen  by  the  Cardinal,  remained  in  check 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  thus  the  spiritual 
harvest  suffered,  till  then  at  least,  no  blight. 
He  cherished  a  scheme  of  founding  a 
College  for  higher  studies,  in  which  those 
secular  priests  who  showed  the  most  ability 
and  aptitude  for  learning  might  be  given  a 
longer  and  more  profound  course  of  ecclesi 
astical  studies,  than  was  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  give  to  all  the  labourers 
in  the  mission.  This  wise  scheme,  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  out,  would  have  provided 
a  succession  of  really  learned  priests,  which 
would  have  done  more  to  help  the  Catholic 
cause  in  England  than  the  less  instructed 
zeal  of  many  missioners  of  lower  attain 
ments.  Unhappily  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  this  scheme,  owing  partly  to  the  opposi- 
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tion  of  some  who  disliked  it,  partly  to  the  want 
of  the  necessary  funds.  But,  as  Father  Knox 
remarks,  "  the  plan  remains  a  monument  of 
Allen's  practical  wisdom  and  of  his  clear 
insight  into  the  various  needs,  present  and 
future,  of  the  English  Mission." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  incurable  opti 
mism  which  distinguished  his  character,  and 
which  made  him  cling  to  the  last  to  the 
idea  that  the  reign  of  Protestantism  in  Eng 
land  could  but  be  a  transitory  one,  caused 
him  to  refrain  from  obtaining  for  the  afflicted 
Church  in  England  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  have  been  given  her — i.e.,  a  perma 
nent  ecclesiastical  organization.  If  he  had 
provided  that,  at  least  after  his  death,  some 
form  of  hierarchy  should  be  established  in 
the  country,  he  would  have  probably  saved 
us  from  the  greatest  of  all  the  many  evils 
that  then  afflicted  us — i.e.,  the  divisions 
and  dissensions  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

Those  saddest  years  of  our  ecclesiasti 
cal  history,  when,  in  spite  of  the  labours  and 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  cause  of  Christ 
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suffered  irreparable  damage  owing  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  its  champions  and 
defenders,  might  then,  perhaps,  have  become 
years  of  blessing  and  increase,  in  which  the 
Cardinal's  dearest  hopes  would  have  been 
at  last  fulfilled.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Whether,  with  failing  health,  he  shrank 
from  moving  so  large  and  difficult  a  ques 
tion,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable, 
he  hoped  for  a  speedy  and  radical  change, 
when  England,  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
Sovereign,  would  resume  her  place  in  the 
unity  of  Christendom,  and  Canterbury,  York 
and  Durham  would  be  ruled  once  more  by 
Catholic  prelates,  so  that  he  thought  it  use 
less  to  make  permanent  provision  for  needs 
that  would  be  but  passing;  certain  it  is  that 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place  when  he 
was  gone,  and  that  the  death  of  their  "Moses" 
was  to  the  Catholics  of  England  a  loss  irre 
parable. 

It  is  true  that  his  humility  made  such 
a   thought   impossible  to  him.  As  he   lay 
dying,  and  the  students  of  his  Roman  Col 
lege  were  praying  night  and  day  for  his 
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recovery  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ex 
posed  in  their  chapel,  he  sought  to  console 
them  and  those  who  wept  around  his  bed 
by  saying  that  he  left  behind  him  one  who 
would  be  their  father  in  his  stead,  and  who 
would  do  far  more  for  them  than  he  had 
done.  But  this  was  so  far  from  the  real  fact, 
that  his  hearers  could  not  even  understand 
to  whom  he  alluded,  and  opinions  were  after 
wards  divided  on  the  point. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place, 
and  as  the  years  went  on  his  loss  became 
more  and  more  felt  both  in  his  beloved 
colleges  and  in  England.  At  Rheims  Dr 
Barret,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Presi 
dent,  had  already  given  the  Cardinal  cause 
for  anxiety  by  the  violence  of  his  character 
and  the  indiscretions  of  his  zeal,  and  the 
entrusting  of  the  Roman  College  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  though  so  greatly  wel 
comed  at  the  time,  did  not  altogether  prove 
a  success. 

As  Father  Knox  observes:  "There  was 
no  one  found  to  take  his  place.  .  .  .  Nothing 
brings  out  more  clearly  his  singular  great - 
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ness  than  this.  For  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
history  to  meet  with  anyone,  however  indis 
pensable  he  may  have  seemed  during  his 
life-time,  who  leaves  a  void  behind  him 
when  he  dies.  The  waters  close  over  most 
men,  be  their  greatness  what  it  may,  and, 
if  not  forgotten,  they  soon  cease  to  be  re 
gretted.  It  was  not  so  with  Allen." 

Before  we  come  to  the  last  sad  days  which 
bereaved  our  much-tried  Church  of  so  great 
a  pastor,  we  must  briefly  allude  to  an  inci 
dent  of  the  Cardinal's  life  which  still  remains 
somewhat  obscure.  When  Philip  II  saw  his 
hopes  of  the  conquest  of  England  shattered, 
he  thought  that  if  Allen  could  not  serve 
him  in  his  native  land,  he  might  at  least  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
therefore,  by  a  letter  dated  November  10, 
1589,  nominated  the  Cardinal  to  the  Arch 
bishopric  of  Malines.lt  was  a  post  of  greater 
importance  than  emolument.  The  civil  wars 
had  reduced  the  diocese  and  city  to  a  most 
miserable  state,  and  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Belgium  was  loaded  with  debts  and  desti 
tute  of  resources. 
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The  Chapter  at  once  wrote  to  congratulate 
the  Archbishop-designate,  who  replied,  Feb 
ruary  i,  1590,  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
Nothing  but  his  desire  to  serve  the  Church, 
so  long  and  unworthily  afflicted,  had  induced 
him  to  accept  this  pastoral  office.  "For  so 
far  are  we  from  seeking  in  this  our  comfort, 
honour  or  ease,  that  we  easily  foresee  the 
great  dangers  to  which  we  shall  be  unceas 
ingly  exposed  from  our  neighbouring  fellow- 
countrymen,  both  heretics  and  false  brethren. 
But  'I  do  not  count  my  life  more  precious 
than  myself,'  for 'love  is  as  strong  as  death.' 
And  perhaps  it  is  God's  will  that  the  few 
days  of  life  remaining  to  us,  which  we 
desired  to  spend  in  our  unhappy  country, 
shall  be  passed  with  you,  nigh  to  the  body 
of  St  Rombaut,  a  native  of  our  land.  Thither 
it  was,  to  the  neighbouring  Louvain,  which 
is  so  dear  to  us,  that  we  first  came  when 
driven  into  exile  for  the  faith,  and  there  we 
were  trained  in  theological  studies,  under 
most  excellent  masters.  At  Malines  we  re 
ceived  all  the  orders,  including  the  priest 
hood,  and  there  for  a  time  we  dwelt.  At 
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Douay  afterwards  we  met  with  long  and 
kindly  hospitality,  and  obtained  various 
scholastic  honours;  so  that  through  these 
and  other  singular  favours,  which  your 
country  continually  bestowed  on  us,  we 
seem  to  have  been  quite  accepted  as  a  Bel 
gian  citizen.  Thus  you  will  have  in  us  not 
a  foreigner  or  one  unknown  to  you,  but  a 
man  naturalized  by  your  benefits,  and  more 
anxious  for  your  good  and  the  common  weal 
than  for  his  own  life." 

He  ends  by  promising  to  write  again  later, 
after  his  confirmation  and  consecration,  and 
asks  their  prayers  for  his  journey,  which 
would  be  in  the  spring. 

Nevertheless,  Cardinal  Allen  never  really 
became  Archbishop  of  Malines,  though  the 
reason  of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  But  it 
apparently  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  desti 
tution  of  the  see,  and  the  unwillingness  ot 
Philip  II  to  furnish  the  new  Archbishop 
with  a  fitting  revenue.  Thus  Olivares  writes 
to  the  King,  April  28,  1591:"!  spoke  to 
Cardinal  Allen  .  .  .  about  getting  the  bulls 
for  the  Church  of  Malines  and  his  going  to 
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reside  there  .  .  .  He  only  remarks  that  when 
he  is  there,  where  so  many  English  will 
resort  to  him,  and  where  he  must  necessarily 
live  with  some  degree  of  splendour,  he  ought 
to  have  larger  means;  for  Malines,  he  sup 
poses,  is  at  the  present  time  worth  nothing." 

In  the  autumn  Gregory  XIV  died,  and  in 
December  Innocent  IX  followed  his  prede 
cessor  to  the  grave.  Clement  VIII  was  chosen 
Pope  on  January  30,  1592,  and  still  Allen 
remained  at  Rome.  Apparently  Philip  II 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  ceased  to  press 
the  dignity  upon  the  Cardinal.  Just  before 
Allen's  death,  the  question  was,  however, 
taken  up  again,  but  then  too  late. 

Fitzherbert  gives  us  some  details  of  the 
Cardinal's  private  life.  He  tells  us  with  what 
love  and  solicitude  he  watched  over  his 
spiritual  sons,  never  forgetting  one  of  them, 
writing  to  them  when  they  were  separated 
from  him  in  England  or  elsewhere,  welcom 
ing  them  with  the  most  gracious  and  tender 
hospitality  whenever  they  came  to  Rome, 
never  refusing  counsel  or  help  to  anyone,  so 
that  none  came  to  him  without  being  the 
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better  for  it.  But  his  special  and  character 
istic  graces  shone  most  in  his  work  as  a 
peacemaker.  His  tact  and  tenderness  were 
so  extraordinary  that  he  knew  how  to  recon 
cile  opponents  without  wounding  them,  and 
to  adjust  their  differences  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  either  side.  And  thus  he  was 
venerated  by  all,  and  those  who  understood 
each  other  least  were  at  least  united  in 
loving  him. 

His  affection  for  his  own  household  was 
very  beautiful.  Like  our  Blessed  Lord,  he 
would  not  call  them  servants  but  sons.  He 
cared  for  all  their  needs  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  heard  their  confessions  himself 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  fed  them  with 
the  Bread  of  Angels.  If  he  had  to  reprove 
anyone,  he  did  it  with  such  gentleness  and 
with  such  evident  pain,  that  that  would  have 
been  an  evil  heart,  says  Fitzherbert,  that 
could  bear  him  any  malice  for  a  rebuke  so 
loving.  He  wras  very  careful  in  choosing  the 
members  of  his  household,  but  once  chosen, 
he  reposed  the  fullest  trust  in  them.  The 
result  was  that  they  loved  him  and  served 
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him  most  faithfully.  And  the  poor,  too,  loved 
him,  for  he  was  a  true  father  to  them. 

But  those  who  loved  him  best  were,  natu 
rally,  the  sons  to  whom  he  had  given  all  his 
heart,  the  students  of  his  Seminaries. 

Though  far  removed  from  those  at  Rheims, 
he  watched  over  them  to  the  end,  with 
almost  a  mother's  solicitude,  while,  for  his 
consolation,  he  had  his  Roman  sons  at  least 
close  at  hand.  These  young  English  exiles 
had  won  all  hearts  in  the  Eternal  City.  The 
stories  of  their  heroism  in  England,  which 
filtered  through  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  fired  young  and 
old  alike  with  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  College  that  had  nurtured  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  old  saint  living 
in  Rome,  close  by  the  College  in  the  Via  di 
Monserrato,  who  voiced  this  general  enthu 
siasm  in  his  own  sweet  and  gracious  way. 
St  Philip  Neri  (for  it  was  no  less  a  one  than 
he)  would  often,  on  his  walks  through  the 
city,  meet  his  young  neighbours  from  the 
English  College.  And  when  he  saw  them,  he 
would  smile  on  them,  and  baring  his  head — 
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that  aged  head  which  all  Rome  reverenced 
— he  would  bow  low  before  the  lads,  saluting 
them  tenderly  with  the  greeting  of  the 
ancient  Christian  poet,  Salvete  florcs  marty- 
rum,  "Hail,  martyr  flowers!  all  hail!" 

And  if,  as  our  artist  has  imagined,  and  as 
surely  must  sometimes  have  been  the  case, 
the  little  group  was  gathered  round  the 
stately  form  of  the  Cardinal  of  England, 
how  sweetly  must  the  salutation  of  St  Philip 
have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  that  devoted 
father.  How  Allen's  heart  must  have  thrilled 
at  the  prophetic  greeting,  and  as  he  gazed 
round  on  the  flushed,  eager  faces  of  these 
dear  sons  of  his,  how  he  must  have  longed 
to  know  which  of  those  faces  would  one  day 
be  encircled  with  the  martyrs'  aureole ! 

It  was  he  himself,  we  cannot  doubt,  who 
had  inaugurated  the  custom,  that  when, 
their  course  completed,  the  young  priests 
were  leaving  Rome  to  take  up  their  perilous 
work  on  the  English  mission,  they  should, 
before  setting  out,  go  to  crave  the  blessing 
of  St  Philip,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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The  immemorial  tradition  of  the  College 
tells  us  that  some  of  those  who  thus  went  to 
St  Philip,  not  only  received  his  blessing  but 
his  embrace.  And  those  happy  ones,  whom 
he  pressed  close  to  his  burning  heart,  were 
sure  to  win  the  longed-for  crown  of  martyr 
dom.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who, 
whether  from  contempt  or  from  indifference, 
refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  visit,  soon 
fell  away  when  he  reached  the  mission-field, 
denied  the  faith  and  came  to  no  good  end. 

But  to  return  to  our  Cardinal. 

He  was  sparing  of  sleep,  and  given  to 
vigils,  prayer  and  study.  After  his  daily 
Mass,  he  either  gave  audience  or  devoted 
himself  to  work.  He  spent  little  time  over 
his  meals,  and  rather  refreshed  his  spirit  with 
the  reading  at  table  than  his  body  with  the 
food.  He  used  to  take  a  drive  after  dinner  in 
some  quiet  part  away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
city,  and  after  supper  he  would  spend  some 
time  in  pleasant  conversation  with  his  chap 
lains  and  attendants.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  divided  between  work  and  prayer,  and 
he  never  retired  to  rest  before  he  had  recited 
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the  Litany  of  the  Saints  with  his  house 
hold. 

Fitzherbert  also  takes  delight  in  enume 
rating  the  virtues  of  his  beloved  master.  He 
dwells  especially  upon  his  modesty,  charity, 
piety,  zeal  for  religion,  and  that  greatness 
of  soul  which  reckoned  all  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made  for  his  faith  as  little  or  nothing, 
and  bore  the  exquisite  torments  of  a  cruel 
disease  with  the  utmost  constancy  and  tran- 
quility  of  mind. 

For  now  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close. 

His  health  had  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  severe  attack  which  had  brought  him  to 
death's  door  in  1585,  and  occasional  returns 
of  the  same  illness  warned  him  that  his  end 
was  approaching.  He  welcomed  this  pros 
pect  with  joy,  and  often  spoke  of  it  to  his 
intimate  friends,  looking  forward  with  the 
intense  longing  of  an  exile  to  be  at  last 
allowed  to  go  to  his  own  true  country.  He 
died,  says  Fitzherbert, "  fortified  with  all  the 
aids  of  religion,  and  with  such  alacrity  of 
soul,  constancy  and  tranquillity,  as  to  console 
all  the  bystanders,  while  he  himself  needed 
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no  consolation."  His  death  took  place  in  the 
morning  after  sunrise  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  his  illness,  October  16,  1594. 

"  Pope  Clement  VIII,  who  had  loved  and 
favoured  him  in  life,  wept  for  and  honoured 
him  in  death.  His  own  people  bewailed  him; 
while  all  good  men,  known  or  unknown  to 
him,  grieved  at  his  departure,  which  was  an 
untimely  one  for  England.  The  proof  of  this 
is  the  sighs  of  the  good,  the  sadness  of  his 
friends,  the  miserable  events  and  dissensions 
which  have  followed  in  England  upon  his 
death,  lastly  the  concourse  of  mourners  of 
every  rank  who  attended  him  to  his  grave." 

"His  illness," reports  Olivares  to  his  Sov 
ereign,  "lasted  some  fifteen  days,  during 
which  he  was  always  himself,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  great  example  of  patience  and 
conformity  to  God's  will.  His  Holiness  sent 
Diego  del  Campo,  his  private  chamberlain, 
to  visit  him  several  times  in  his  name,  and 
he  made  him  a  present  of  500  gold  crowns 
for  the  doctors,  as  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
great  need;  and  it  is  known  for  certain  that 
the  Cardinal  in  returning  many  thanks  to 
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his  Holiness  for  this  favour  and  all  the  others 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  told  Diego 
that  if  he  should  be  found  worthy  to  see  God, 
he  would  repay  the  debt  there  by  praying 
for  his  Holiness,  but  that  in  this  world  he 
knew  not  how  to  satisfy  his  obligation,  except 
by  reminding  his  Holiness  to  look  well  how 
he  trusted  heretics  and  their  promises,  and 
to  take  care  he  was  not  deceived;  that  he 
himself  was  now  anointed  and  was  expecting 
death  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that  his  Holiness 
might  be  sure  that  no  human  end  had  moved 
him  to  send  his  Holiness  this  reminder  but 
only  the  pure  service  of  God  and  of  his 
Holiness,  and  the  long  experience  he  had 
had  of  the  deceits  of  the  heretics." 

"  I  visited  him  several  times  during  the 
course  of  his  illness,  and  two  or  three  days  be 
fore  his  death,  when  the  doctors  had  quite 
given  him  up,  he  spoke  to  me  alone  with  great 
tenderness,  saying  that  what  he  felt  most  was 
that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  life  without 
having  been  able  to  fulfil  the  desire  which 
your  Majesty  had  shown  of  sending  him  to 
Flanders,  where  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
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of  some  use  in  helping  the  good  Catholics, 
whom,  though  he  knew  it  was  unnecessary 
to  recommend  them  to  your  Majesty,  since 
you  were  so  careful  to  protect  them,  he  yet 
begged  me  to  beseech  your  Majesty  not  to 
abandon;  for  that  he  was  dying  in  full  confi 
dence  that  by  means  of  your  Majesty's  crown 
that  kingdom  would  one  day  be  re-converted 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See;  and  among 
other  things,  by  which  he  has  shown  this 
confidence  which  he  feels,  he  has  by  will  left 
certain  chasubles  of  small  value  which  he 
had  in  his  chapel  to  the  parish  church  [Poul- 
ton-in-the-Fylde]  where  he  was  born,  when 
the  people  should  become  Catholics,  and 
that  meanwhile  they  were  to  be  kept  in  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College  here,  in  which 
he  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried. 

"What  most  grieved  him  was  to  die  in 
debt,  and  he  therefore  humbly  besought 
your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
his  heirs  the  4,000  ducats  which  had  been 
assigned  for  his  journey  to  Flanders,  with 
which  and  with  what  could  be  obtained  for 
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the  few  objects  of  value  in  his  house,  he 
thought  that  his  debts  could  be  paid,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Cassano,  one  of  the  executors, 
would  explain  to  me  in  greater  detail. 

"That  he  also  recommended  to  your 
Majesty  his  relations  and  English  servants; 
as  the  few  whom  he  had  been  able  to  receive 
into  his  house  were  persons  who  have  suf 
fered  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  some  ot 
them  of  quality." 

Olivares  then  mentions  particularly  the 
needs  of  the  Cardinal's  nephew  Thomas 
Hesketh,  his  brother  Gabriel  Allen,  and  his 
chamberlain  Richard  Haydock,  and  con 
cludes: 

"There  seems  no  reason  why  I  should 
keep  back  from  your  Majesty  almost  the 
last  words  which  the  Cardinal  spoke :  that 
the  greatest  pain  he  suffered  was  to  see  that 
after  God  had  given  him  the  grace  that  by 
his  persuasions  so  many  had  suffered  im 
prisonments,  persecutions  and  martydom  in 
England,  he  had  deserved  by  his  sins  to  end 
his  life  on  that  bed." 

These  last  words  of  the  great  Cardinal 
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were  indeed  characteristic  of  the  man.  But 
though  he  was  not  given  the  grace  to  suffer 
martydom,  who  can  doubt  that  those  blessed 
sons  of  his,  who  had  been  fortified  by  his 
fervent  exhortations  to  give  their  blood  for 
Christ,  came  down  from  their  thrones  in 
heaven  to  comfort  and  strengthen  their  be 
loved  father  in  his  agony  ?  Surely  those  last 
hours  of  his  most  cruel  sufferings  were 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  white-robed 
host  that  he  had  trained  for  martyrdom. 
Campion  and  Sherwin,  Kirby  and  Briant, 
Johnson  and  Hart  and  so  many  more  who 
had  loved  and  honoured  him  in  life,  could 
not  desert  him  in  this  his  hour  of  need!  And 
if  he  cannot  wear  the  martyrs'  crown  and 
bear  the  victors'  palm  with  them,  yet  he  was 
their  father  and  their  guide,  and  under  God 
they  owe  to  him  those  very  crowns  and 
palms. 

That  must  have  been  a  joyous  meeting  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  when  that  white-robed 
army  of  his  sons  came  forth  to  welcome  him 
home,  and  to  escort  him  to  the  Throne  of  the 
King  of  Martyrs.  And  surely  that  King  must 
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have  thanked  his  good  and  faithful  servant 
for  all  that  he  had  done  to  fill  the  choicest 
ranks  of  heaven  with  new  glories.  For  if 
they  that  instruct  many  to  justice  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  what  shall 
not  be  the  glory  of  him  who  trains  his  sons 
to  martyrdom,  and  sends  them  before  him 
to  fill  the  highest  thrones  in  heaven  ? 

And  so  the  Cardinal  of  England  was 
fittingly  laid  to  rest  amid  his  sons  in 
the  College  Church  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  holy  city  of  Rome.  And 
from  the  walls  of  that  church  the  pictures 
of  his  martyred  sons  smile  down  upon  his 
grave. 

And  here,  it  might  be  supposed,  here,  if 
anywhere,  the  body  of  the  exile  would  rest 
in  peace;  here,  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  the 
prince  of  the  Church  would  sleep  tranquilly 
till  the  last  trumpet  awoke  him  from  his 
rest.  But  even  this  was  not  to  be.  When  the 
mad  fury  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
invaded  even  the  States  of  the  Church,  mon 
sters  in  human  form  found  delight  in  dese 
crating  the  College  of  the  hated  English, 
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and  in  tearing  from  its  vaults  the  coffins  of 
the  mighty  dead.  And  thus  when  in  Decem 
ber,  1818,  Nicholas  Wiseman  arrived  from 
England  in  company  with  other  youths  to 
colonize  once  more  the  Venerable  English 
College  which  Allen  had  founded,  he  saw 
the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  standing 
roofless  and  dismantled.  The  tottering  walls, 
still  illuminated  from  floor  to  roof  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  England,  looked  down 
on  desecrated  graves  and  shattered  tombs; 
"while  sadder  wreckage  of  the  recent  storm 
was  piled  on  one  side — the  skulls  and  bones 
of,  perhaps,  Cardinal  Allen,  Fr  Persons,  and 
others,  whose  coffins  had  been  dragged  up 
from  the  vaults  below  and  converted  into 
munitions  of  war." 

Now,  however,  the  piety  of  succeeding 
generations  has  done  all  that  is  possible  to 
repair  the  mischief.  The  new  church  is  a  not 
unworthy  resting-place  for  the  great  Cardi 
nal,  and  on  its  walls  we  may  read  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  which  the  mourningbrother 
and  nephew  placed  upon  his  grave.  And  here, 
where  we  are  writing  these  lines,  the  work 
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that  Allen  began  with  the  blessing  and  the 
help  of  Gregory  XIII,  is  flourishing  still, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pius  X.  Still  the  Vene 
rable  College  sends  out  her  sons  to  the  English 
mission-field,  and  encourages  them  to  spend 
andbe  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  their 
brethren,  by  the  example  of  William  Allen 
and  his  martyred  sons.  And  still  in  England, 
Rheims  and  Douay  have  their  successors  at 
Ushaw  and  Old  Hall,  where  the  same  great 
work  is  being  continued,  and  where  Allen's 
name  is  still  held  in  benediction.  May  they 
ever  flourish,  and  may  they  never  forget  the 
example  of  him  who  founded  them,  his 
unwearied  zeal,  his  unselfish  devotion  and 
his  unflinching  fidelity  to  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
Thus,  in  God's  good  time,  we  may  hope  that 
Allen's  prayers  may  find  their  fullest  con 
summation,  and  that  the  conversion  of  Eng 
land,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  such 
touching  confidence  and  such  lively  faith, 
may  at  last  be  accomplished  through  the 
labours  of  his  sons. 
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DEO  TRINO  UNI 

GUILELMO  ALAND  LANCASTRIENSI  S.R.E.  PRESB  . 
CARD  .  ANGLIC  QUI  EXTORRIS  A  PATRIA  PERFUNC- 
TUS  LABORIBUS  DIUTURNIS  IN  ORTHODOXA  RELI- 
GIONE  TUENDA  SUDORIBUS  MULTIS  IN  SEMINARIIS 
AD  SALUTEM  PATRIA  INSTITUENDIS  FOVENDIS 
PERICULIS  PLURIMIS  OB  ECC.  ROM.OPERESCRIPTIS 
OMNI  CORPORIS  ET  ANIM^  CONTENTIONS  DEFEN- 
SAM  HIC  IN  EJUS  GREMIO  SCIENTI^E  PIETATIS  MO- 
DESTI^E  INTEGRITATIS  FAMA  ET  EXEMPLO  CLARUS 
AC  PUS  OMNIBUS  CHARUSOCCUBUIT  XVII  CAL.NOV. 
AN  .  ^ETA  .  LXIII  EXILII  XXXIII  SAL  .  HUMA  . 

MDXCIV 

INTER  LACRYMAS  EXULUM  PRO  RELIGIONE  CIVIUM 

PERPETUUM    ILLORUM     EFFUGIUM     GABRIEL 

ALANUS    FRATER    THOMAS    HESCHETUS 

SORORIS  FILIUS  FRATRI  AVUNCULO 

CHARISS.  OPTIME  OPTIMEQUE 

MERITO  MCERENTES 

POSUERUNT 
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birth,  i,  2;  baptism,  i,  3; 
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Austria,  Don  John  of,  84, 
85- 

BAILEY,  Dr,  97. 
Barlow,  Lewis,  63. 

Barret,  Dr,  Allen's  suc 
cessor  at  Rheims,  171. 
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108. 
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ordination,  63. 
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Blessed  Lawrence,  in. 
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shire,  described,  34, 
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Campion  at,  34. 

Malines,  37,  39,  173,  175. 
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SANDER,  NICHOLAS,  22, 
48. 
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RBAN  VII,  Pope,  167. 
Ushaw  College,  188. 


>AUX,  LAURENCE,  21. 
Vendeville,  Dr,  40,  41, 

44- 

WATSON,  THOMAS,  last 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
prison,  114. 

White,  Dr  Richard,  45. 
Winchester  School,  47. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  187. 
Worthington,  Dr  Thomas, 
Si- 
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